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FOREIGN. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Lonpon statistics. “Among the speakers at a 
meeting of the Scripture reading association last 
week was the Hon. and Rev. M. Villiers, who quo- 
ted some Statistical returns respecting the metropo. 
jis, which, though not altogether new, are curious— 
jt appeared that in 1843, 62,477 persons were taken 
into custody by the police; and of those, 16,918 could 
neither read nor write. There was a number of 
ersons to whom the printed word of God was per- 
fectly useless, and to whom it could only be commu- 
nicated by word of mouth. It was estimated that 
8,000 women of abandoned character died annually 
in their sins without the least attempt being made to 
save theirsouls. ‘There were no less than about 30,- 
000 cases of drunkenness annually entered on the po- 
lice sheets. They knew it was declared that, the 
drunkard could not enter the kingdom of heaven, 
and yet every encouragement was given to that sin, 
as in the raising of a splendid building. It had been 
ascertained that the entries of men, women, and 
children into fourteen gin shops within one week 
amounted to the enormous number of 269,438. No 
Jess than 30,000 rose daily in London without know- 
ing how to subsist or where to sleep. Out of 700,- 
000 people inhabiting 121,080 houses, it was found 
that 35,393 families had not in their possession a sin 
gle page of the Old or New Testament. Upon a 
moderate computation it was calculated that in a 
circumference of eight miles round St. Paul’s there 
were 1,000,000 Sabbath breakers.” 

. [London Spectator. 


MEXICO. 


The Augusta, arrived at New Orleans, furnishes 
the following, from the correspondent of the New 
Orleans Bee, inserted 19th inst. 

Matamoras, Mug. 10th, 1845. 

The papers received from Mexico and Monterey 
by this day’s mail bring the following important 
items of news: 

On the 22d of July, the government submitted to 
congress a declaration of war against the U. States 
—the said declaration to be made when there is news 
of the arrival of American troops in Texas. But 
the government recommends to congress to act on a 
bill authorizing a loan of fifteen millions of dollars 
previous to acting on the war bill. Jt appears that 
the loan is almost completely negotiated—at least so 
the official paper gives us to understand. 

By a despatch from the Mexican consul at New 
Orleans, the general commanding this point has been 
informed of the shipment of troops and artillery at 
New Orleans, destined for Corpus Christi and Bexar. 
These troops amount to 2,000 men. 


With regard to the movements of the troops here, 
we know positively that all the points along the line 
of the river will soon be covered—Arista has about 
3,000 men; General Paredes is coming to Monterey 
with about four or five thousand; General Gaona is 
coming also with 3,000, and General Bustamente 
goes to New Mexico. Thus far, however, notwith- 
standing these preparations, I believe that hostilities 
are pot so imminent as might at first be thought.— 
There is no general-in-chief appointed yet—no con- 
tracts for the necessary supplies of a campaign, or 
a serious incursion into Texas. 


Some persons, generally well-informed, think that 
the goverment needs money greatly and is disposed 
to hold up the prospect of a war, in order to get the 
loan approved. The hope that foreign intervention 
Will soon putan end tothe difficulties between the 
‘wo countries seems to be at the bottom of the ideas 
of this government, which on the other band, if we 
may credit letters recently received from the capital, 
appears to be threatened with a new revolution. 

By the next mail we shall probably have the de- 
bates of cohgress on the loan bill and the war, and 
Will then be better able to see into the future. 


From Yucatan. The schr. Argus, Captain Sua- 
res, arrived last evening 10 days from Laguna. She 





reports that on the 5th inst. a Mexican brig of waffdth of November. 
Maine, New Hampshire and Massachusetts, respec- 


two days from Vera Cruz, arrived at Campeachy 
With the proclamation of Garcia Conde, the Mexican 
Secretary of war, setling forth the intention of the 
wexiean government to declare war against the U. 
‘ales, and calling upon the government of Yucatan 


to furnish their quota of troops to assist the general 


government. The authorities, after deliberating for 
four hours upon the demand of the secretary, retarn- 
ed an answer, “that in case of an invasion of their 
own territory by the United States, that they would 
raise a sufficient force to repel the invaders, but that 
they could not assist in furnishing troops to Mexico, 
in a war against the United States.” 

NM. Orleans Bee, 19th inst. 











NATIONAL AFFATRS. 





TWENTY NINTH CONGRESS. The 29th congress dates 
its existence from the 4th of March last... When all 
the members shall have been elected, to which the 
different states are entitled, it will comprise 278 
members, viz: 54 senators and 224 representatives. 


THE SENATE. 


There will be (including Florida) fifty-four mem- 
bers of the senate, of whom four are yet to be ap- 
pointed. Of the fifty actual members at this day 
twenty four are whigs and twenty six are democrats. 
The four to be appointed—yviz. one each from Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi, Indiana, and Tennessee—will most | 
probably be democrats, making the senate, when 
full, to consist of twenty four whigs and thirty de- 
mocrats. 


The term of service of twelve whigs and five de- 
mocrats expires in 1847; of four whigs and thirteen | 
democrats in 1849; of eight whigs and six democrats 
in 1851. 

Three of the four to be elected will hold office | 
until 1851; the fourth, from Mississippi, (in place of 
Mr. Walker), until 1847. The senators from Florida 
have not yet been classed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Under the new apportionment, the house of repre- 
sentatives comprises 224 members, including the re-| 
presentative from Florida. Of this number, 210) 
have already been elected to the 29th congress, as | 
follows: 

The states are arranged in the order in which the 
elections took place. 














Texas. The “Union” informed us three weeks 
ago, that they expected by the next arrival, to hear 
that Gen’l Taylor had ‘advanced to Corpus Christi, 
with his infantry, and perhaps penetrated the coun- 
try further from the gulf, and that Col. Twiggs, with 
his dragoons, had advanced through Austin, further 
west, to the vicinity perhaps of Alamo.” 

Our latest intelligence from Col.-Twiaes left him 
and his command just starting from Nacogdoches, 
under orders to make forced marches in the above 
direction, and without delaying for his provisions, 
wagons, &c. It is now four weeks since he marched 
under that order. 

Our Jatest intelligence from General Taytor 
and his immediate command, was brought by ‘the 
Queen Victoria.” which left Aransas bay on the 12th 
inst. The 3d and 5th regiments had partly succeed- 
ed in reaching Corpus Christi, from St. Joseph’s is- 
land. The steamer Monmouth, by keeping her pumps 
going, was used as a lighter, aiding the steamer Un- 
dine. 

The steamer Undine had crossed the flats between 
Aransas and Corpus Christi bays, and was transport- 
ing troops from the Shell banks to Kinney’s ranche, 
where the whole of the 5th infartry was stationed; 
on the 12th she had made one trip, and returned to 
make a second, got aground and lay three days with 
two companies the 7th and 4th infantry on board; she 
succeeded in getting off on the 12th. Gen. Taylor 
was on board the Undine at the last accounts; he left 
St. Joseph’s camp on the I1th inst. At St. Joseph's 
waiting orders to move, companies F, B, E, and G, 
captains Page, Morrison, Buchanan, and Alden, of 
the 4th regiment of infantry; also company F, of the 
3d artillery, Jieut. Bray, awaiting the arrival of their 
cannon. Company H, captain Morris, was at Shell 
bank with his horses and suttler’s department. It 
was reported that the remainder of the troops were 
to go to McGowan’s bluff, which was thought to be 
the best place for a depot, the Rancke being too far 
from sea and not being so good for wood and water; 
an exploring company was at the bluff. to look out a 
good landing for wood and water. At Shell bank 
there is no water, at St. Joseph’s the water is not 
very good. But it can readily be obtained by digging 
down six feet. There was no sickness at all among 
the troops, the air was very fine and nights cool, with 
a good breeze night and day from sea, there was 
plenty of the best kind of provisions, consisting of 
fish, wild deer and all kinds of game; fresh beef 
plenty at two cents per pound. 

The ship Suviah and steamer Monmouth, were ly- 
ing off Aransas bay on the 12th. On the llth, the 
schooner T'wo Friends, from N. Orleans, arrived off 
St. Joseph’s island, and anchored near the camp.— 
The schooner Rosella left Moss bank for Corpus 
Christi on the 1Uth, with her cargo on board, and 
was ashore on the flats on the 12th. 12th, a schnr. 
arrived, supposed to be the Swallow. 15th, at sun- 
set, saw the bark Wm. Ivy, steering W. 8. W. 30 
miles from the Pass; 16th and 17th, saw schnr. Mary 
Wiikes off S. Point at anchor, in company with schr. 
Enterprise, becalmed, with a strong northerly cur- 
rent. 

The steamer Dayton, chartered by the U. States 
government to assist in the transporiation of the 
troops and equipments from St. Joseph’s island to 





29th Congress. Old Congress. 

W. Native. D. W. 
Louisiana, 1 3 4) 
Ijlinots, 6 1 6 | 
Missouri, 5 5} 
Vermont, 3 1 3 1 | 
Maine,t j 5 2 4) 
Georgia,t 4 4 8, 
Pennsylvania, 10 2 12 12 12| 
Ohio, 8 13 9 12 
South Carolina, 7 7 
Arkansas 1 1 
New York, 9 4 21 10 24 
New Jersey, 4 1 1 4 
Michigan, 3 3 
Massachusetts, f 9 8 1 
Delaware, 1 1 
Rhode Island, 2 1 ] 
New Hampshire,}{ 3 3 
Virginia, 1 14 3 12 
Connecticut, 4 4 
Indiana, 2 8 2 8 
Kentucky, 7 3 5 5 
Tennessee, 5 6 5 6 
North Carolina, ° 3 6 4 5 
Alabama, 1 6 1 6 

76 «6 128 68 142 


tOne vacancy. : 

{Elected this year, for the first time, by single dis- 
tricts. 

Shewing a whig gain of eight members, and a de- 
mocratic loss of fourteen. 

There remains to be elected fourteen members, 
viz: six from Maryland, four from Mississippi, one 
from Florida, and one (to fill vacancies), from each 
of the states of Maine, New Hampshire, and Massa- 
chusetts. The election in Maryland is to be held on 
the Ist day of October; in Mississippi on the 3d and 
Elections to fill the vacancies in 


tively, on the 8th of September, 23d of do. and 10th 
of November. The date of the Fiorida election, we 
are unable tostate. The election in Mississippi is by 





Sig. 26—Vol. 18. 


general ticket. [New York Jour. of Com. 


Corpus Christi, and which had left Galveston on the 
5th instant, had not arrived at Aransas (a distance of 
‘only 150 miles) when the Queen Victoria sailed.— 
| Fears had been entertained that she had been lost 
during the blew on the 7th inst. 

A New Orleans editor, remarking on the intelli- 
gence brought by the Queen Victoria, says: ‘‘Gener- 
al Taylor had not heard of any Mexican troops be- 
ing within annoying distance of him. It was hardly 
probable from his present position that he could have 
received the intelligence should such have been the 
fact. He had already crossed the Nueces and piant- 
ed the United States fiag in the ancient department 
of Tamaulipas, he had only to sleep.upon his arms 
amd await the approach of the Mexican army, it 
having been decreed, it will be recollected by that 
government, that the passage of the Rubicon, by the 
United States troops, would be considered as a de- 
claration of war.” 





GrenrRaL'GalnEs’ onpDERS— Louisiana volunteers.— 
Our readers are aware, that General Gaines, io the 
U.S. army, ranks Genera! Tayuor, and is, or was 
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commander of the southern division of the Union, 
as arranged into military districts. There is no doubt 
but that General G. feels mortified that the com- 
mand of the army, now in that district, was not en- 
trusted to him, on being concentrated and ordered 
into active service there. The circumstance of Gen. 
Scorr having been ordered to take command of the 
army in Florida, during the Seminole war, was.cause 
of no little chagrin to General Gaines, who was at 
that time «in Florida; and made a memorable ‘‘ter- 
mination” of said war, | 

General Gaines is.a vigilant officer, and will take 
care: of the Union, so far as it .is entrusted to his 
charge, if he can. . As commander of the southern 

division, General Gaines ought to be better informed 
than any one else, of the force, movements, and pro- 
bable designs of an opposing force, and he no doubt 
has a fatherly regard and care for General Taylor. 
At any. rate, General Gaines appreciates the import- 
ance of a dashing movement, having timely assis- 
tance moved up to its relief. 

A New Orleans letter of the 1th inst. says that, 
besides his requisition on the Governor of Louisiana, 
“‘Gerneal Gaines has called on the governors of Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Tennessee, and. Kentucky to 
hold their volunteers: im readiness... He does not do 
all this under! any: direct authority or orders from 
Washington, but considers himself ‘authorized under 
his general: instructions, acting discretionary. No 
one knows what information he may possess, that, in 
his opinion, renders such a step necessary.”’ The 
same letter says: 

“General Gaines is an alarmist of the first water, 
and I am greatly mistaken if he does not “catch it” 
from the war department for the present proceed- 
ings. If his call be acceded to, Uncle Sam will have 
a pretty bilk of:expenses to foot, or, what is more 
probable, will refuse to have any thing todo with it,on 
the ground that:the whole proceeding was unautho-~ 
rized and unnecessary; and [ should presume the dif- 
ferent governors, before responding to the call, would 
either demand: to know the orders under which he 
was acting, or to have such information given to 
them as would in their opinion render the measure 
necessary without waiting for express authority {rom 
the president.” , 

Whether the general was in possession of infor- 
mation that has not yet transpired, authorizing him, 
as military (as.well as naval) officers sometimes fee] 
themselves authorised to do, to assume a power that 
they have neither law nor orders to authorse, will be 
ascertained in due: time. It would be injustice to an 
old and faithful officer to pronounce that hehad act- 
ed imprudently before knowing the inducements. If 
imminent danger impended, and can be shown, the ge- 
neral will be vindicated for ‘‘assuming the responsi- 
bility,’—but that necessity must be made manifest, 
or the general will be apt to find a close enquiry 
overhauling his marcel without orders, into the re- 
gion of .the ‘tmay not.’ 

We proceed to show what has transpired— 

The N. Orleans Courier,, of the 19th says: 

“We learn from good authority that on the de- 
mand of Major General Gaines, commanding the 
southern division of the United States, Gov. Mouton 
has made a requisition on Major General Lewis, of 
the first division of Lovisiana militia, for his whole 
artillery force, and two regiments of infantry—the 

Jatter to be raised as volunteers. Major Gally, 
commanding the artillery battalion attached to the 
Louisiana Legion, having heard that Gen. Gaines 
contemplated the calling fortwo volunteer artillery 
companies to reinforce General [aylor’s detach- 
ment in Texas, waited on the general two days ago 
and offered his services to raise and command the 
companies in question, to actin T’exas. The gene- 
ra) has determined to accept the offer, and withthem 
calls for the remainder of the artillery force of the 
division, for the purpose of manning the fortifica- 
tions in the neighborhvod of this city. 


The governor, as we understand, acceded to the 
demand o: General Gaines, without hesitation, and 





arrangements will be made forthwith to carry the | 


measure into effect. 

This announeement put New Orleans into “mar- 
shal” trim, forthwith. Bayonets were bristling in al) 
directions. The question was not who would go,— 
but who would consent to be left? Volunteers 
crowded for orders, by whole regiments, and about 
1500 men were detailed forduty, forthwith. Part 
ol Wem have been mustered into service in due 
form. 

Governor Mouton, however, appears to have dis- 
covered that the movement, as at first directed, was 
without adequate authority. The New Orleans 
Bee, of the 19th states, that he has countermanded 
the orders previously issued, and will issue his pro- 
clamation, in conformity with the réquisition of Ge- 
neral Gaines, ordering out four regiments of volun 


held in readiness to march at a moment’s warning, 
should their services be deemed necessary by go- 
vernment. 

The Washington ‘‘Union” says: ‘““Gen. Gaines has 
received no authority, as far as we are advised, to 
make this requisition upon the governor of Louisia- 
na. The command of the ‘army of observation’ is 
especially entrusted to Gen. Taylor.” 

THE GOVERNMENT FoRcES, It will be seen by the 
contents of this. number, that government is very 
properly concentrating the naval and military forces 
at ~ ene disposal, upon the frontier that is threat- 
ened. : 
General Taylor, with his ‘army of observation,” 
numbered towards 2,000 men, by the last accounts 
from them, and he will soon have at least 5,000 re- 
gular troops. If these are concentrated, the Mexi- 
cans will probably take care to leave a fair space of 
neutral ground between them and any forces they are 
likely very soon to have in one body. | 
Nearly the whole of the United States army. being 
thus moved beyond what was recently the bounds of 
the Union, the ‘government of course relies,—and 
very properly may do so on such an occasion, upon 
the ARMED PEOFLE Of the Union to attend to any de- 
fence that nfay, be required within the. old limits. 
The naval fo 

is likely to be formidable. We should regret to see 
distant points too much drained of a requisite force, 
leaving our commerce unprotected elsewhere, in or- 
der to make an unnecessary display at this one point. 
The Mexican naval force is krown to be already 
hors de combat, and seeking safety from the Ameri- 
can force now in the gulf. An exposed point abroad 
would soon be ascertained by privateersmen. 

OreGon anv CAtirornm. The following extract 
from Fremont’s Second Expedition over the Rocky 
Mountains, accomplished in 1843-4; shows how | 
much our geographies and maps have been at fault | 
in laying down the features of the western region. 
Fremont deserves to have a monument erected to 
his memory upon the peak of the highest mountain 
he has or shall attain, for the light he has already 
shea upon the. world, from those heretofore unex- 
plored recesses, projections, reservoirs and other 
wonders of our planet. We shall turn an anxious 
eye towards his present expedition, and expect new 
developments from 80 competent an adventurer.— 
Romance is absolutely distanced by the realities 
such a man exhibits. 

‘We here left the waters of the bay of San Fran- 
cisco, and, though forced upon them contrary to my 
intentions, I cannot regret the necessity which occa- 
sioned the deviation. It made me well acquainted 
with the great range of the Sierra Nevada of the 
Alta California, and showed that this broad and ele- 
vated snowy ridge was a continuation of the Cascade 
Range of Oregon, between which and the ocean 
there is still another and which may be called the 
Coast Range. Italso made me well acquainted with 
the basin of the San Francisco bay, and with the 
two pretty rivers and their valleys, (the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin), which are tributary to that bay; 
and cleared by some puints in geography on which 
error had Jong prevailed. Ithad been constantly re- 
presented, as | have already stated, that the bay of 
San Francisco opened far into the interior, by some 
river coming down from the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and upon which supposed stream the name of 
Rio Buenaventura had been bestowed. Our obser- 
vations of the Sierra Nevada, in the long distance 
from the bead of the Sacramento to the head of the 
Sau Joaquin, and of the valley below it, which col- 
lects ajl the waters of the San Francisco bay, show 
that this neither is nor can be the case. No river 
from the interior does nor can cross the Sierra Ne- 
vada—itself more lofty than the Rocky Mountains; 





ree ordered to the Gulf of Mexico, 


CIRCULAR. 
Treasury department, July 10, 1845 
Sir: I send you several copies of questions heret, 
fore propounded by the treasury department, with 
view to obtain information in regard to the tariff. , 
You will please obtain answers to these questions 
from reliable sources, so as to have the answers herg 
by the Ist of October next. Very respectfully 
your obedient servant, R. J. WALKER, 
“Secretary of the treasury, 
QUESTIONS. 
1. State and county in which the manufactory js 
situated? : 
2, Kind or description of the manufactory; anq 
whether water, steam, or other power? 
3. When established; and whether a joint stock 
concern? 
4. Capital invested in ground and buildings, ang 
water power, and in machinery? 
5. Average amount in materials, and in cash for 
the purchase of materials, and payment of wages; 
6. Annual rate of profit on the capital. invested 
since the establishment of the manufactory; distin. 
guishing between the rate of profit upon that portion 
of the capital which is borrowed, after providing for 
the interest upon it, and the rate of profit upon that 
portion which is not borrowed? 
7. Cause of the increase, (or decrease, as the case 
may be), of profit? . 
8. Rates of profit on capital otherwise employed 
in the same state and county? 


9. Amount of erticles annually manufactured since 
the establishment of the manufactory; description, 
quality, and value of each kind? ; 

10. Quantity and value of different kinds of raw 
materials used; distinguishing between foreign pro- 
ducts and domestic products? E 

11. Cost in the U. States of similar articles of ma- 
nufacture imported from abroad, and from what 


ae a 


‘countries? 


12. Number of men, women, and ehildren employ- 
ed, and average. wages of each class? 

13. How many hours a day employed, and what 
portion of the year? ' 

14. Rate of wages of similar classes otherwise em- 
ployed in the same state and county, in other states, 
and in foreign countries? 

15. Number of horses or other animals employed? 

16. Whether the manufactures find a market at 
the manufactory; if not, how far they are sent to mat- 
kel? : 

17. Whether foreign articles of the like kinds enter 
into competition with them at such place of sale; and 
to what extent? 

18. Where are the manufactures consumed? 

19. Whether any of the manufactures are export 
ed to foreign countries; and, if so, where? 

20. Whether the manufacture is so!d by the ma 
nufacturer for cash; and, if on credit, at what credil? 
if bartered, for what? 

91. Whether the cost of the manufac 
(to the manufacturer) has increased or decreased; 
and how much, in each year, from the establishment 
of the manufactory; and whether the increase has 
been in the materials or the Jabor, and at what rate: 

22. The prices at which the manufactures ii" 
been sold by the manufacturer since the esle isi 
ment? ‘a3 

93. What rate of duty is necessary to enable ° 
manufacturer to enter into competition in the home 
market with similar articles imported? ol 

24. Is there any thing necessary in levying OF ds 
lecting the duty on such articles to prevent franc 

25. What has been the rate of your profits pan 
ally for the last three years? and, it be a josnt sb 
company, what dividends have been receive’ wl 
what portion of the income of the company has ee 
couverted into fixed capital, or retained as 4 a 
for contingent or other objects, aid therefore 


tured article, 


d, and 





and as to the Buenaventura, the mouth of which 
seen on the coast gave the rea and the name of the 


actually below the Coast Range- taking its rise. 


to it for about two degrees, and then failing into the 
Pacitic near Monterey. There is no vpening from 
the bay of San Francisco into the- interior of the 
continent. The two rivers which flow into it are 
comparatively short, and not perpendicular to the 


wurds Oregon and southern California. They open 
lines. of communication north and seuth, and not 
eastwardly; and ints want of interior communication 
from the San Francisco bay, now fully ascertaiwed, 
gives great additional value to the Columbia, which 
stands alone as the only great river on the Pacitic 
slope of our continent which Jeads from ‘he ocean to 





teer troops for Texas. They are tobe enroiled and 


the Rocky Mouniains, and opens a line of communt- 
cation from the sea to the valley of the Mississippi.” 


reputed great river, it is in fact, a smalistream of no | consists of the price of the raw ma 
| consequence, not only below the Sierra Nevada, put| tion of the wages of labor, and wha 


within half a degree of the ocean, runuing paraliel | 


coast, bit Jateral to it, and having their heads to-. 


divided out annually? 


, res 
26: Wat portion of the cost of yo 


ur manufactu 
terial, whal por 
t portion of the 
rofits of capital? . 
‘ 27. Wet sraauet of the agriculture! pind r 
of the country 1s consumed in your estabils a ’ 
and what amount of other dumestic PEO ee ures 
28. Whi quantity or amount of Ree tts 
such as you make, are produced in the U. 
and whal amount. in your own state? vind ive of 
29. [If the daly upon the fereign manufac ed 10 
the kind of govds which you make were setts ree 
twelve and a half per cent, with a correspon gn) to 
duction on all the imports, would it pte 
abandon your business, or would you cor r 
wauufacture at reduced prices? business 
30. If it would cause you to abandon your “¥ 
in what way would you ewploy your capital: id en 
31. Is there any pursuit in which you cot voit 
gage from which you could derive greater P 
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even after a reduction of the import duties to twelve 
pd 8 half per cent? 

99, Are not the manufactures of salt and iron, re- 
note from the points of importation, out of foreign 
competition within a certain circle around them; 
ind what is the extent of that circle? ; 

33, Amount of capital, and what proportion the 
porrowed capital bears to that which is real? 

34, What amount of reduction in the duties would 
sable the actual or real capital employed to yield 
gn interest of six per cent? and how gradual the re- 
juction should be? 

95. If minimums should be abolished, and the duty 
sessed UPON the actual value of the imported ar- 
file in the American port, what rate of ad valorem 
duty would be equivalent to the present with the 

inimum: 
"96. What would be the operation of this change 
pon the frauds at present supposed to be practised? 

97. Proportion which the production by the Ame- 
rican manufacturer bears to the consumsuption? 

98. Extent of individual and household manufac- 
res in the United States, and how much it has in- 
greased since the tariff of 1842? 

49. Average profit of money or capital in the U. 
States? 

40. Average rate of wages? 




















ARMY JOURNAL. 

U.S. troops in Texas. The Buffalo Commercial 
jrnishes what we have not seen elsewhere—a cor- 
rect list of the United States troops ordered to Texas. 
f mounted or flying artillery there are four com- 
panies, two of which are commanded respectively 
ty Brevet Major Ringgold and Lieutenant Duncan. 

Of infantry, the 3d, 4th, 7th; and 8th regiments, 


——- 





the 7th regiment of infantry, will leave to-day for 
Aransas Bay, on board of the steamer Alabama. 

Troops from Fort Monroe. The batallion of artil- 
lery ordered from Fort Monroe to join our army in 
Texas, consists of companies G, E, I and D—250 
rank and file. The officers are: Brevet major John 
Monroe; brevet major William W. Morris; captain 
J. B. Scott; assistant surgeon J. B. Wells; Ist lieuts. 
R. Smead, E. Deas, J. C. Pemberton, E. Bradford; 
2d lieuts. M. Lovell, E. Whiting, J. Gill, J. P. John- 
store, J. R. Reynolds. 

All the officers attached to the batallion, now ab- 
sent on detached-.service, are ordered to join their 
companies here or in Texas. 

The barques Bachelor and Phenix, the vessels 
chartered to take the troops to Texas, will probably 
sailon Friday. Full parks of artillery will be car- 
ried out with the battalion. 

[Norfolk Herald August 26th. 

General Worth. The “St. Augustine Herald,” says 
that ‘the 18th regiment stationed at this post, Fort 
Brooke, (Tampa Bay,) and Key West, received or- 
ders by the last mail to proceed to Aransas bay, 
Texas. Companies A, Gwinn’s; E, McKavitt’s; G, 
Worth’s, and I, Hill’s, are already embarked, and 
sail to-day for their destination. General Worth 
proceeds across the country to Tampa, at which point 
the regiment is to rendezvous and embark in trans- 
ports ordered from the north. We learn that the 2d 
and 5th infantry, stationed at the north, are also in 
motion. The officers who embarked at this post are, 
Captains Worth, McKavitt, and Hill; Lieutenants 
Gates, Smith, Lee, Sheppard, Jordon, Longstreet, 
and Wood.” General Worth scarcely received his 
orders, when his troops were embarked; and they 





lave been ordered there, forming all together, with 
he 2d regiment of drogoons, an effective force of | 
$000 men, under the command of Brevet Brigadier | 
General Z. Taylor, an officer of great experience 
ad approved valor. No more trocps have been or- 
dered-as yet, and the presumption is that none will 


be, unless Mexico resorts to some decided offensive | 
measures. 


















lodisembark at Aransas Bay in Texas. 
pons were en route over land. 

The Detroit Advertiser of the 2Ist, has a para- 
mph, noticing the departure of the De Witt Clin- 
on for the Maumee river, with five companies of 
he Sth infantry on board, which are also said to be 
roule for the ‘seat of war.” They go by the Mau- 
ee canal to the Ohio river, and thence to Jefferson 
larracks, unless new orders shall direct them at once 
Texas. 

The following is a list of the companies and of- 
eerson board the De Witt Clinton. 

Sial—Bvt. Brig. Gen, GB. Brooke, commaand- 
ig, Lieut. George Deas, Adjut. and Surgeon Wood. 
Company F—Capt. J. Lynde and 2d Lieut. Fowler. 
Company D—Capt. J. L. Thompson, Ist Lieut. R. 
Macy, A.C. S. and 2d Lieut. P. Lugenbeel. 
Company H—Captain E. K. Smith, Ist Lieut. A. 
D. Roselle. 

Company C.—Ist Lieutenant J. H. Whipple. 
Company E—Captain C. C. Sibley, 2d lieut. M. 
oseneranz. 

The five companies at Mackinaw, Sault Ste. Ma- 
and Fort Wilkins will follow in a few days. 

Wo companies of United States troops under the 
~nmand of captains Moore and Holmes, arrived by 
~ steamboat Fashion on Sunday morning, from 
4s Christian. Yesterday morning, Capt. Lee’s com- 
“"y arrived from Fort Pike, on board the steamer 
ba a Day. The steamer .4rkansas No. 5, brought 
, rt aton Rouge, companies F and G, commanded 
be ajor Sewell, Lieut. N. Hopson, Lieut. F. N. 
eb Lieut. Gantt, and are now on board the 
Morne Alabama, en route to Aransas Bay, Texas. 
any. companies belong to the 7th regiment of 
iutstawa VOLUNTEERS. The New Orleans Bee 
tw yu says—"Ca ptain Forno’s company of vol: 
spel ative American Artillery, numbermg seven- 
bere men all told, officers and privates, were 
mo Pad at 11 o’clock mustered into the 
hry Hal the United States, at the Washington Ar- 

Unit I, Major Cooper and sta‘t, on the part of 

or ed States army, and Gen. Lewis and ‘staff, 
bwik ne of the Louisiana militia, were present 
tas f Part in the cerethony. ‘These volunteers 
® hove Cody of young men as we have-ever 

andle a field piece or a musket. They are 
own officers, and will, should 


The dra- 
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have scarcely received at Washington the news of 
his embarkation, before his troops may have landed 
at Aransas bay. 





NAVAL JOURNAL. 
NAvaL court MARTIAL—Captain Voorhees—Grne- 
RAL ORDER. Wavy department ug. 13, 1845. Ata 


The artillery and infantry move by sea, and are | naval general court martial, convened at Washing- 


ton, D. C., on the 2d day of June, 1845, capt. Philip 
F. Voorhees, of the navy, was tried on the following 
harge and specifications of a charge: 
Cuarce— Disobedience of orders. 

Specification 1st—In this: that the said capt. Philip 
F. Voorhees having been, on or about the 14th day 
of March, 1844, despatched in the U. States frigate 
congress to the port of Montevideo, in the river 
Platte, South America, for the purpose of protecting 
the commerce and interests of the United States in 
that quarter; and having been ordered by his com- 
manding officer, Capt. Daniel Turner, commanding 
the United States naval forces on the coast of Brazil, 
‘*to be extremely particular in all bis official and pri- 
vate intercourse with the Montevidean and Buenos 
Ayrean governments,” and “to bear always in mind 
that it was not only the policy of our government, 
but their earnest desire. to maintain a strict and un- 
qualified neutrality in all things relating to the belli- 
gerents, and to those countries generally,” did, on 
or about the 29th day of September, 1844, at or 
near the port of Montevideo, disobey the said order, 
by wrongfully capturing and taking possession of an 
armed vessel called the ‘‘Sancala,”’ belonging toa 
government at peace with the government of the U. 
States, and at war with the government of Monte- 
video. 

Specification 2d—In this: that the said capt. Philip 
F. Voorhees, on or about the 29th day of September, 
1844, at or near the port of Montevideo, did disubey 
the order of captain Daniel Turner, set forth in the 
first specification of this charge, by wrongfully cap- 
turing and taking forcible possession of a squadron of 
armed vessels belonging to a government at peace 
with the government of the United States, and at 
war with the government of Montevideo. 

Specification 3d—In this: that the said capt. Philip 
F. Voorhees, on or about the 29th day of September, 
1844, at or near the port of Montevideo, did disobey 
the order of captain Daniel Turner, set forth in the 
first ‘specification of this charge, by forcibly and 
wrongtully releasing prisoners and property captur- 
ed by, or in the custody of, a squadron of vessels 
employed in blockading the port of Montevideo; the 
said squadron belonging toa government at peace 
with the government of the United States. 

Specification 4th—In this: that the said capt. Philip 
F. Voorhees, on or about the 29th day of September, 
1844, at or near the port of Montevideo, did disobey 
the order of captain Daniel Turner, set forth in the 
first specification of this charge, by wrongfully and 
forcibly taking seamen from a squadron of vessels 
blockading the port of Montevideo; the said squadron 
belonging to a government at peace with the govero- 
ment of the United States. 


Both of the companies of artillery and six com-) 
| panies of United States regular troops attached to 


Specification 5th—In this: that the said capt. Philip 
F. Voorhées, on or about the 22d day of October, 
1844, at or near the port of Montevideo, did disobey 
the order of captain Daniel Turner, set forth in the 
first specification of this charge, by refusing to per- 
mit a squadron of vessels employed in blockading 
Montevideo to enforce the blockade with respect to 
merchant vessels belonging to the United States; the 
said squadron belonging to a government at peace 
with the government of the United States. 

And the court having heard and duly considered 
the evidence and testimony under said charge and 
specifications, and the defence of the accused thereto, 
did find that the said captain Philip F. Voorhees, 

[The above are the charges and specifications on 
which capt. V. was tried, and found guilty.] 

The approval of the sentence, and reprimand, 
were inserted in page 372. 

“The Cumberland U. States. double banked frigate 
bearing the broad pendant of commodore Smith, 
sailed for Trieste on the 30th of June. During her 
stay here, visits of ceremonies were exchanged be- 
tween the British commander in chief and the com- 
modore; and the greatest cordiality prevailed be- 
tween the junior officers of the respective nations, 
On Saturday Rear Admiral Sir L. Curtis visited the 
Cumberland. On leaving the ship, the admiral was 
saluted with fifteen guns; upon which, the United 
States flag was immediately run up to the Formida- 
ble’s main, and received a similar salute. We un- 
derstand that Sir Lucius was peculiarly pleased with 
the Cumberland’s appearance, and the high state of 
discipline on board. He particularly examined her 
heavy guns, and expressed an opinion that she was 
an elegant and powerful ship.” 

British movements. The Chicago Democrat says— 
The British have a steam ship of war of the largest 
size laid up at Penetenguishine, about 200 miles from 
Mackinac, with a full crew in attendance, ready to 
sail her ina moment. They have had but one com- 
pany there until recently. They have now two full 
regiments of Highland dragoons, and have enlarged 
and fortified more strongly the barracks at that 
place.” 

Some editor replies—‘‘ Well, itis nothing to us— 
a war ship ‘“‘laid up at Penetenguishine,” can’t hurt 
any body. It is a very harmless affair tuevery body. 
except the officers and crew, whose morals are en 
dangered by being kept in idleness, and the poo 
people of Great Britain, whose bread is taxed i® 
their mouths, to pay the expense of this preposte™ 
rous folly.” 

Until lately, the British have been in the habit of 
paying our Indians annuities. But our government 
protested against it and breke it up. The Indians 
have heretofore lived on Drummond’s Island, Ame- 
rican territory. But now they have nearly gill moved 
to Manitouline Islands, the property of Great Britain, 
where they are fed, clothed, and provided with arms 
and ammunition by British officers. 

On the Manitouline Islands there are now from 
three to four thousand Indian warriors. 

Upon these facts at this time, there can be but 
one opinion formed as to the ultimate designs of 
Great Britain. [Chicago Democrat 7th inst. 


The London Morning Chronicle says—‘ Their (the 
U. States) naval expenses, which were $4,209,835 
in 1835, amounted to $8.672,717 in 1843, whilst in 
the same period the number of seamen employed 
had been not doubled, but tripled. The Americans 
have now in pay upwards of 10,000 seamen—proba- 
bly as many as we could muster, and show for of- 
fensive operations against them. Then the fortifica- 
tions of their coast, according to plans laid down by 
able French engineers, and adopted by their com- 
mittee of defence, are almost completed. And no 
portion is more so than the defence of the southern 
coasts and ports, rendered much more easy by the 
few approaches which the sands admit. Pensacola 
and Mobile, and the whole delta of the Mississippi, 
have been the object of the mest close surveys, and 
all the expenditure requisite for the defence. Steam- 
ers always safe within their batteries, can issue at 
will to ravage the trade of rivals or foes in the Gulf 
of Mexico. And, in case of war, we are inclined to 
think that Mexico and England will find the Ame- 
ricans better prepared than is generally imagined.” 
An American editor observes—‘‘The above ro- 
presentation is much more near the truth than most 
comparisons that proceed from the English press.— 
The British navy is in fact nearly ten times as great 
as ours, but it is only a small part in commission, 
and of that a very great portion is neopesae NY) ofr 
ployed in the defence of her various colonies. Great 
Britain cannot man her navy without a great addi- 
tional expenditure, and then she could only employ 
a portion of it in offensive operations against the U. 
States. Our position is much more compact—we 
have in truth nothing to defend. Gut our Atlantic and 





Gulf coast, and. for that wo have fortifications to aid 
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our navy. It is not probable therefore that any se-, once; and if they fail to pass at the second examina- usury and the plunder dispensed to them by a —— 
rious impression could be made on us, even at the | tion they shall be dropped from the list of engineers. | political regencies? The builder of Fall Rive, ty jd oppressive 


outset of a war. But this does not alter the fact that 


we could not take possession of the object of the| required to furnish the board of examiners with 
war—the Oregon territory. For that the British| evidence of their abilites in the execution of me- 
have their Chinese and India fleets and we cannot| chanical drawings and their proficiency in penman- 
meet them. The end would be, that they would | ship. 


hold the Oregon and that the war would be about a 


different question—to wit, whether we could defend | qualifications of the persons examined, and number 


our Atlantic coast.” 
‘‘There is another point in the above paragraph 
that deserves attention. 


that does notexist. No coast in the world is easier 


fortified, and in the way of plans and beginnings we | termine whether their qualifications warrant their 
ut there is scarcely a single | continuance in their present grades. 


have done very well. 
point that is fortified with any thing better than the 
foundation of forts. In Charleston we have one 
very prett 
doubt much if it would stand the cannonade to which 


the old palmetto was exposed inrevolutionary times:| of third assistant, the same qualifications and re- 


Fort Sumpter will be a formidable affair when it is 
finished—but it is now only a foundation. At Savan- 
nah, there is nothing complete. Pensacola and Mo- 
bile may be better off, though we doubt it, and New 
Orleans is surrounded with embryo batteries, not 
altogether worth so much as one general Jackson.” 

Navy ENGINEERS. Regulations for the admission and 
promotion of engineers. Before persons can be ap- 
canes assistant engineers in the navy, they must 

ave passed a satisfactory examination by a board 
of at least three engineers, designated by the secreta- 
ry of the navy, and produce satisfactory evidence of 
their good moral character, correct habits, and sound 
bodily health. 

In the examination for a third assistant engineer, 
the candidate must be able to describe al] the dif- 
ferent parts of ordinary condensing and non-con- 
densing engines, and explain their uses and mecha- 
nical operation; to explain the manner of putting en- 
gines in operation, how to regulate and modify their 
action, and the manner of guarding against danger 
from the boilers, by the means usually applied to 
them for that purpose. He will be expected to write 
a fair, legible hand, and to be well acquainted with 
arithmatic and the mensuration of surfaces and solids 
of the regular forms. He must be not less than 
eighteen nor more than twenty six years of age. 

Candidates for promotion to the rank of second as- 
sistant engineer, must have served at least two years 
as third assisiants in the management of steam en- 
gines in the navy in actual service; must produee 
testimonials of good conduct from the commanders 
and senior engineers of the vessels in which they 
may have served; and must pass a Satisfactory exam- 
ination upon the subject, and to the extent prescrib- 
ed for third assistants; they must likewise be able to 
explain the peculiarities of the different kinds of 
valves; the constrction of expansion valves; the man- 
ner of their operation; the remedies which are usual- 
ly resorted to to check foaming in boilers; must pos- 
sess a knowledge of the usual causes of derangement 
in the operation of air-pumps, force-pumps, and 
feed-pumps, and the proper preventives and reme- 
dies; and the mode of cleaning boilers when required. 
They must have a general knowledge of the mensu- 
ration of surfaces and solids. 


Before promotion to the rank of first assistant engi- 
neer. candidates must have been employed at least 
three years as second assistant engineers in the ma- 
nagement of steam engines in actual service, and 
produce testimonials of character and good conduct 
from their former commanders and superior engi- 
neers; must passa satisfactory examination upon the 
snbjects prescribed for third and second assistants, 
the mechanical powers, the general principles of the 
operation of steam engines, the causes and of the 
best means of removing the different kinds of depo- 
sites and incrustations to which boilers are exposed; | 
and be able to furnish a working sketch or drawing | 
of different parts of engines and boilers; to superin- 
tend their construction, and determine upon their 
accuracy and fitness for use. 


We have credit for a state| not served as such in steamers the iime specified by 
of defence on the south Atlantic end Gulf coasts| these regulations, will be required when directed by 


fort, in astate for action, though we/| and if, in its opinion, the wants of the service require 


| gate, found to require repairs that cannot be done at 


Canditates for admission and promotion will be 


The examining boards will report the relative 


them, giving to the best qualified the lowest number. 
Assistant engineers now in the service, who have 


the department, to undergo an examination to de- 


Examinations 
to ascertain qualifications for admission or promotion 
will be ordered at the discretion of the department; 


the admission of engineers of any grade above that 


strictions as to times of service will be exacted as.by 
the fegulations are required for promotion to the 
grade in question: Provided, That all appointments to 
the grade of second assistant shall be made between 
the ages of twenty-one and twenty eight; and to that 
of first assistant, between twenty five and thirty two; 
and to that of chief engineer between twenty eight 
and thirty five. The enginoers and assistants must 
employ all favorable opportunities for acquiring a 
practical knowledge of the fabrications of the differ- 
ent parts of steam engines and their dependencies, 
that they may be able to repair or replace such parts 
as the space and means for making and repairing 
can be furnished insteam vessels. When other qua- 
lifications are equal, candidates whose skill and abi- 
lities in these particulars are superior will have pre- 
cedence over others for admission or promotion, who 
may be considered equal in other particulars. 
GEORGE BANCROFT. 
Navy department, July 8, 1845. 


We learn that capt. Geissinger has been ordered to 
relieve captain Hunter, in command of the U. States 
ship Ohio, on the Ist of September, when capt. Hun- 
ter’s term of two years’ service will expire. 

The frigate Brandywine, sloop of war St. Louis, 


ber or October, from China. 

The Lawrence, brig of war, captain Jarvis left 
Aransas Bay, Texas, on the 11th for the Balize; on 
the 16tb sent her despatches on board the Queen 
Victoria. On the 17th she was waiting orders, off 
the S. W. Pass. 

The Falmouth, capt. Sands, sailed from Aransas 
in company with the Lawrence, for the Balize—not 
yet arrived. 

The Norfolk Herald stated that the Potomac fri- 


Pensacola, is ordered round to Norfolk, and her crew 
to be transferred to the frigate Columbia, and that 

The Congress has her destination changed in con- 
sequence. instead of going round to the Pacific, 
captain Stockton is now ordered, as soon as the Con- 
gress is manned, to proceed in her to the Gulf of 
Mexico. His officers are commander Samuel F. Du 
Pont; lieuts. John W. Livingston, J. F. Schenck, R. 
L. Tilghman, W.S. Drayton, H. Eld, W. Gwath- 
mey; master V. R. Morgan; surgeon, Samuel Mose- 
ley; passed assistant surgeon, John S. Whittle; as- 
sistant surgeon, Charles Eversfield. 

The ‘Union’ contradicts the whole of the above 
statement of the ‘*Herald!” 

The Porpoise U. S. brig arrived at Pensacola was 
nearly out of water, provisions, &c. Having taken 
on board a fresh supply, she put to sea again in a few 
hours, for her destsnation—the coast of ‘l'exas. 

The Jamestown U.S. ship was at Madeira, July 
5th—all well. 

The On-kay-hi-e U.S. schooner lieut. com’t. Sin- 
clair, has received orders to sail immediately for 
Texas. 
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Promotions to the grade of chief engineer are to be 
made after the candidates have served for two years | 
as first assistant engineers in the management of! 
steam engines in the navy in sea service, and have | 
been examined upon any of the subjects specified for | 
assistants which the board may deem expedient; and | 
after they shall have satisfied the board of the pre- 
vious good conduct and character, of their sufficient | 
knowledge of mechanics and natural philosophy; of | 
the forms, arrangements, and principles of different | 
kinds of steam engines, boilers, propellers, and their 
various dependencies, which have been succesfully | 
applied to steam vessels, and their alleged relative, 
advantages for sea or river service; and shall have | 
attained sag six years of age. 

Candidates for promotion, who may fail to pass a. 


satisfactory examination, may be examined again | 


| mau than any of the spoils seeking tribe, who have 





New Hampsuire.—Dorrism. 
New Hampshire have extended the freedom of that 
state to Goy. Dorr. 





Massacnusetts.— Fall River improvements. A cor- 
respondent of the Albany Evening Journal, who has 
recently visited this rising manufacturing city, gives 
an interesting history of the founders of the place. 
Who will hesitate to rejoice at the prosperity which 
has attended the exeitions of these enterprising and 
beneficent individuals? Of how much greater ser- 
vice in the world has been this humble factery work- 


subsisted from earliest manhood on the fees and sa- 


and brig Perry, may be expected home in Septem-| gotten the injunction of Scripture—*‘increase an 


fair sample of what these reviled manufact ic and his 
frequently be found. Nine-tenths of the tet we this mo! 
turing ‘tlords” in this country are self-made ar het id length, 
mechanics, factory workmen, and merchants, whi gill set whirli 



















have actually created the source of their wea}t), ill not supply 
But tor such, Lowell and Fall River would not p.,. ria half mil 
existed save as wild and romantic bits of toned company: Ho 
and but for such our own Oriskany and Sauguoy ender Say? M 
would still wind their obscure paths through woodl which I have jt 


and a sparsely settled country, instead of threadin, 
miles of prosperous villages. What right have these 
party hacks, these mercenary dependents of the p¢o, 
ple, to vilify and abuse with every epithet their ey 
vious and malicious hearts can coin, a class of me 
so much their superiors in worth, sagacity enter 
prise, and usefulness to mankind? 
Fall River, in its natural Jocation, can be com 
pares with no place that l ever saw or read aboy 
ts name is well given. About a mile anda hal 
from the bay will be found a series of ponds of w, 
ter—lakes they would be called at Saratoga!_,| 
abundantly supplied by springs that know of no (yj) 
ure in their most plentiful gushings of the pure ele 
ment. The table-land on which these ponds ar 
situated, extends within 100 ruds of the bay, to whig} 
there 1s then a steep and uniform descent, the grag 
being about one-half greater than that of State stree:ilmm or whether any 
in Albany, above Pearl. Down this hill, the riverimm been able to as 
the outlet of these ponds, dashes—and before arming. R. B. 
stepped in, and appropriated this work of nature ;qamm county was cé 
her own use, it must have been one of the most beg formal appoin 
tiful and romantic waterfalls in our country. T) lows: 

fall was over 150 feet, in a distance of 80 rods. President-—C 
Along the entire fall, is stretched a tier of mami county. 

moth factories, one rising above the other, eac Vice Presiden 
using in turn the water of this falling river. As county; Dr. Be 
manufacturing village, Fall River is a place of cream Bilicott, of He 
importance, and is rapidly growing 1n importance timore city; Je 
and wealth. baitey, Jr., of 
Let me give you a little history of the origin o Seorebartes— 
this place. Jt is now less than twenty years of age county; Jervis | 
There lived here, that period of time since, a fami “ Laurenson, 
of Bordens, and from the number of that name, nnd & Baltimore c 


here, you would say at once, that they had not form via Woolfor 
On motion o 


Samuel Barnes 
acommittee of 
Baltimore city 
lion. 


David Stews 


jast year. 
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ultiply.”” ‘he father of the family occupied 
small house, to which was attached a moderalel 
sized farm. The old man was a little in debt, ang 
upon this house and farm was a mortgage of §1,10 
which was considered every cent that the land wa 


worth. One of the sons went to Providence, an B. Carmichael 
entered one of the factories to work at $1 per daygmm Prince Georg 
He was industrious, sober, and enterprisivg. LEnjoygi™ Thomas Hope, 
ing the confidence of his employers, he rose frou roll: James L. 
his humble station, to that of overseer, and by hi Mackall, of C 


Crockett, of S 
cester; Jarvis 
90, of Howar 


prudence ands economy, succeeded. in a few years 
in laying by the sum of $1,500. He then returneg 
home, and in connection with his brother, and th 


family of the Durfees, who had intermarried will Kent; John 
the Bordens, a capital of some $6,000 or $8,000 w2 Harrison, of I 
commanded. With this a small cotton factory ¥ Arundel. 

erected, and this was the germ of Fall Ruver. Mr. Sprigg 


Was not a men 
aregret that | 

On motion ¢ 
that Mr. Sprig 
this conventio 


From the outset—and the principle has beep rigid] 
adhered to to this day—the brothers agreed, after |i 
ing out of the earning of their factory, to approprial 
all surpluses to the extension of existing, and thé 
erection of new works. 


Fortune smiled upon them from the Beginning. Mr. Harwo 
When they had accumulated a trifle beforehand, ng above commit 
old man proposed to his eldest son, Richard, that The commi' 
he would raise the mortgage upon his farm, and sim scribed—and | 
him $500 besides, he would give lim a deed of th was entertaing 
whole. The son did so, and became the ownel- talled out on 


ed for his sper 
Motion of, Mr. 
OLLIDAY, of 


That property is now worth nearly one milliod 
dollars! Go now, and look for the results of \ 
hard working industry of this mechanic Borden 4 
his brothers! See that massive pile, extending 4 “dre of | 
most over creation! Those iron-works are se? mepretenie ma 
to none in this country, and to but one establishme ts conventiotr 
in the world. Go inside, and as you see the 0" ag their rem 
melted and red-hot iron in every direction, you yy" rah of Baltic 
think you had dropped into that fable shop -_ ich was in’ 
Cyclops, of which Virgil gives so glowing a des" ommittee, 


The legislature of| tion! More than thirty tons of bar, hoop, a4! Matches STE 
iron and nails, are here manufactured daily—4" a ty ets t 
company intend to double the quantity within 2)" » Resolved, 


Six hundred men find constant employment in! appointed by 


one establishment. One million of capita! ‘ Facial tot 
profitably invested. The same company of are Ane favor 
and Durtees own the American Print Works, “ , ‘ter the a 
renowned for their fame. Of the extent al uate nan 
mammoth works, a faint idea may be coucelv® vee Bray: 
the factihat the New York agent alone, °° minittee— 

co . Williams, 


4 d ° he is 
year, $600,000 worth of their prints, and . ‘ 
fident his sales this year, will reach $1,0 me Qrpeater 
Five hundred persons are here employe << 94 = Ke 
eleven hundred, who receive their daily » Resotve 





| laries of office, and accumulated their property by 


' Congressional 
one! What dans’ egy 
these two establishments al € chair, ch: 
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Sn eee ; 
"4 oppressive aristocrats are this Providence me- 
fais and his brothers! And what is worse! they 
‘ at this moment erecting a cotton factory, 250 
feet in length, and five stories high, in which they 
«ill set whirling 23,000 spindles—and even these 
ar not supply the Print Works. More than two 
"da half millions of capital is employed by this 
sompany: How? By enriching themselves, does the 

ader say? Most certainly, for this new factory, of 
guich I have just spoken, is built out of the profits 
of last year- But in which way dothey show them- 
gives the better friends of their race? Had they 
invested their millions in the gambling operations of 
Wall street, perhaps locofocoism would have passed 
ynother stop and tax law for their benefit! That 
yould have enriched them, no doubt, and we should 
jave heard nothing of the lordly and grinding manu- 
qcturer, the oppressor of poor men! But they choose, 
,different path. They accumulate vast profits indeed, 
pt it is in giving employment, bread, wealth even, to 
thousands of operatives, who, but for them, would be 
thrown upon the community. Let the poor man pro- 
younce his enlightened verdict. 


MaryLanp.—The Slate Reform Convention. The 
govention according to appointment, convened at 
Baltimore on the 27th instant. What counties were, 
or whether any were not represented, we have not 
been able to ascertain from their published proceed- 
ings. KR. B. Carmicwar., Esq., of Queen Anne’s 
county was cailed to the chair, and presided until 
formal appointments of officers took place as fol- 
jows: 

President-—Col. Anthony Kigmell, of Frederick 
county. 

Vice Presidents— Henry Tolson, of Frince George’s 
eounty; Dr. Boteler, of Washington county; George 
Bilicott, of Howard District; Henry Tiffany, of Bal- 
timore city; James Boone, of Kent county; Josiah 
Bailey, Jr., of Dorchester county. 

Secretaries—Geo. W. Wilson, of Prince George’s 
county; Jervis Spencer, of Washington county; Fran- 
cis Laurenson, of Baltimore county; Samuel Barnes, 
of Baltimore city; J. L. Bartol, of Caroline county; 
Levin Woolford, of Somerset county. 

On motion of Beale H. Richardson, amended by 
Samuel Barnes, the chair appointed the following as 
acommittee of one from each county and one fron 
Baltimore city to prepare business for the conven- 
lion. 


David Stewart, Esq., of Baltimore city; Richard 
B. Carmichael, of Queen Anne’s; Horatio Dyer, of 
Prince George’s; Roderick Dorsey, of Frederick; 
Thomas Hope, of Harford; Nicholas Kelly, of Car- 
roll: James Li. Ridgely, of Baltimore county; H. C. 
Mackall, of Cecil; Dr. Denny, of Talbot; John S. 
Crockett, of Somerset; Dr. Chelsea Purnell, of Wor- 
tester; Jarvis Spencer, of Washington; John S. Ty- 
9n,of Howard District; Thomas R. Stewart, of 
Kent; John Hawley, of Caroline; and Dr. B. B. 
Harrison, of Dorchester; Sprigg Harwood, of Anne 
Arundel. 

Mr. Sprigg Harwood rose and observed that he 
was not a member of the convention, but expressed 
aregret that he was not. 

On motion of Mr. John S. Tyson, it was resolved 
that Mr. Sprigg Harwood be considered a member of 
this convention. 

Mr. Harwood was then appointed a member of the 
above committee, for Anne Arundel county. 

The committee retired to perform the duty pre- 
scribed—and during their absence the convention 
Was entertained by a speech from Wm. F. Gixes, 
called out on motion of Mr. Tolson. He was thank- 
ed for his speech by a vote of the convention. On 
motion of, Mr. Townsend, of Baltimore county, Mr. 
Houuay, of Cecil, next made a speech—after him, 
0 motion of Levin Woolford, Josian Baiey, Jr., of 

omerset, made aspeech. ‘The “hearty” thanzs of 
the convention was voted to both of those gentlemen 
for their remarks. On motion of Mr. Vansant, Col. 

LY, of Baltimore county, next commenced a speech, 
Which was interrupted by the retura of the business 
committee. 

AviID Stewart, Esq , chairman of said commit- 
lee reported the following: 

l. Resolved, That a committee of five persons be 
’ppointed by the chair for the purpose of drafting a 
Reeorial to the legislature on behalf of the conven- 
ou, In favor of conventional reform. 
After the adoption of the several resolutions the 
President named the proposed committees. We sub- 
in their names to the resolution. 

ommiuttee—David Stewart, of Baltimore city; John 
a williams, of Frederick county; Josiah Bailey, Jr., 
ochester county; Edward Lioyd, of ‘Talbot; and 

O41 - Key, of St. Mary’s county. 
fe. Resolved, That acommittee of six from each 

sressional district of the state be appointed by 


-to be submitted to the people at the earliest possible 





dress upon the subject of reform and retrenchment, 


period. 

Committee—Dr. H. Willis Baxley, B. H. Richard- 
son, David Stewart, Samuel Barnes, and Joshua 
Vansant, Esqrs. from the fourth congressional dis. 
trict; Sprigg Harwood, Ist district; M. C. Sprigg, 
2d district; Dr. E. Bell, 3d district; Otho Scott, 5th 
district; and Wm. W. Handy, of the 6th district. 
3d. Resolved, That a permanent central reform 
committee, consisting of ten for the city of Baltimore, 
and a corresponding committee of five in each of the 
counties of the state, be appointed by the chair, who 
shall be fully authorised to adopt such measures as 
they shall deem best, to advance and secure the great 
objects of retrenchment and reform, 


Committee from this city--Wm. Frick, Wm. Geo. 
Read, Wm. F. Giles, Henry Tiffany, S. C. Leakin, 
Joshua Vansant, J. Mason Campbell, N. Williams, 
B. H. Richardson, and L. W. Gosnell. 

Anne Arundel counlty—Martin F. Revel, Joseph 
Merriken, Dr. Z. Merrikin, Phil. Newbern, Dr. Jas. 
Higgins. 

Caroline county—J. L. Bartol, Dr. G. W. Golds- 
borough, J. H. Emerson, J. R. K. Horney, John 
Thawley. 

Howard District—Edward Hammond, James Trea- 
cle, John A. Dorsey, Dr. Thomas Herbert, Reuben 
P. Hammond. 

Talbot county—J. LI. Martin, P. F. Thomas, J. H. 
Tarr, P. Robinson, Richard Arringdale. 

Cecil county—R. C. Holliday, J. H. Joyce, Thos. 
M. Coleman, H. C. Mackall, Hiram McCullough. 
Somerset county—Levin Wolford, John N. Row- 
land, Robert J. Waller, John W. Taylor, Levin 
Handy. 


Frederick county— Madison Nelson, Enoch L. Lowe, 
Dr. Lloyd Dorsey, Dr. Ed. Y. Goldsborough, Edward 
Shriver. 

Harford county—Otho Scott, Alex. Norris, J. C. 
Walsh, J. W. Rutledge, S. J. Magraw. 

Prince George’s county—R. W. Bowie, B. J Sem- 
mes, W. W. W. Bowie, H. C. Scott, George S. 
Tolson. 


Kent county—James M. Spencer, Thomas B. Dar- 
rack, Thomas R. Stewart, Wm. B. Wilmer, Francis 
L Wallace. 

Washington county—Robert Wason, Wm. Weber, 
Charles McGill, John T. Mason, Jacob. Miller. 
Worcester county—Col. Chas. Parker, Dr. Chelsea 
Purnell, Cyrus Williams, Minas Fooks, Major Wm. 
E. Sturgess. 


Dorchester cownty—Jas. A. Stewart, James Moon, 
Join S. B. Woolford, B. D. Jackson, George A. Z. 
Smith. 

Carroll county—Wm. P. Maulsby, Col. Shellman, 
Col. J. C. Gest, Tobias Cover, Nicholas Kelley. 
Baltimore county—James L. Ridgley, Dr. John C. 
Orrick, Joseph Walker, Isaac Kirk, William Town- 
send. 

4. Resolved, That it be recommended to all the elec- 
tion districts in the state,to organize reform asso- 
ciations, and to appoint corresponding committees 
whose duty it shall be to report to the central com- 
mittee, all information that they may collect with 
regard to the progress of reform principles, and sug- 
gest sich measures as may be deemed advisable to 
advance the cause in their several districts. 


5. Resolved, That it be recommended to the peo- 
ple throughout the state, to give their votes to no 
candidate for either branch of the legislature, who 
will not pledge himself to vote for the call of acon- 
vention, the abolition of all useless offices, and the 
retrenchment of all unnecessary expenses. 

6. Resolved, That we consider any apprehension 
that, in a convention assembled to form a new con- 
stitution to be submitted to the people for ratifica- 
tion, there is danger that the slavery question might 
be agitated to the prejudice of the quiet and happi- 
ness of the public, as altogether visionary; and as 
implying injurious and unfounded doubts of the good 
sense and sound principles of the people; that we 
believe the views of all classes of our citizens on 
the subject are sound, and that the state is more dis- 
honored by the intimation of doubts with regard 
to it, than she could be by any agitation of the 
question that would be Irkely totake placein a 
convention. 

The chairman prefaced the reading of the last 
resolution, with some remarks against introducing 
the topic of slavery into the reform movement. 

The report being laid upoa the table, the conven- 
tion adjourned for dinner. 

On re-assembling in the aflernoon, some modifi- 
cation, moved by S. Barnes, as to the last named 
committee took place. 

On motion of Jas. Carroll, jr., Esq., the conven- 
tion thanked the editors of such newspapers as had 





* chair, charged with the duty of preparing an ad- 


On motion of Robert Wilson, the presiding offi- 
cers were thanked. 

Mr. Josiah Bailey, jr., one of the vice presidents, 
then obtained the floor and after a few preliminary 
remarks, which were seconded, submitted the three 
following resolutions: 

Resolved by this convention, That the Baltimore 
city court ought to be abolished, and a better sys- 
tem instituted for it, whereby the city expenses 
would be diminished, and the ends of justice great- 
ly promoted, and for the accomplishment of an ob- 
ject so anxiously desired by the people of Balti- 
more, we pledge ourselves to use our utmost endea- 
vors jy memorials to the next legislature of Mary- 
land to effecta change so important and so loudly 
called for. 


2d. Resolved, That in the repeated instances in 
which the Baltimore city court have issued against 
the citizens of this free state, their despotic rule to 
show cause why attachments for contempt should 
not issue, &c., and especially in the recent case of 
the editor of the Baltinfore Sun now pending before 
said court,a total disregard for the rights of the 
press, as well as for the liberty of the people has 
been manifested, therefore, this convention taking 
the matter in hand, proclaim that it is high time for 
such preceedings to be put an end to. 

3d. That the legislature at its nextsession ought 
to define what the meaning of a*contempt of court 
is, clearly and explicitly, as has been done by the 
congress of the United States, and not to leave the 
subject to the arbitrary decision of heartless and 
stupid judges. 

These embrace the only specification of reform, 
which was proposed at the convention. 

Mr. James Martin, of Talbot, opposed these re- 
solutions. ‘he court alluded to, wasa mere crea- 
ture of the legislature, not of the constitution. I[t 
could be modified at pleasure. 

The resolutions were negatived, by almost a una- 
nimous vote. 


Mr. Martin then moved that they be not printed 
as a part of the proceedings of the convention. 
Some difference ensued between him and Mr. Bailey. 
B. H. Richardson, of Baltimore city, L. Boyle, of 
Annapolis, and Col. Ely, of Baltimore county, con- 
tended that the resolutions ought to be printed in 
courtesy to the member who offered them; and mo 
particularly, as they were, in fact, a part of the pro-™-.. 
ceedings of the convention. The question being ta- 
ken, the motion to print was lost. 
The convention adjourned sine die. 


Mississippi. The whig state convention which 

met at Jacksonville on the 5th inst., nominated the 

following gentlemen as their candidates for the ap- 

proaching election: 
For governor—Gen. Patrick Henry, of Madison. 
Attorney general—Daniel Mays of Hinds. 
Auditor—D. J. H. Williams, of Octibbeha. 
Treasurer—Gen. J. P. Gray, of Jasper. 
Secretary of state—John L. Torry, of Claiborne. 

{ P. W. Tompkins, of Warren, 

P. B. Starke, of Lowndes, 

A. L. Bingamon, of Adams, 

Walter Brooke, of Holmes. 


MISCELLANEOUS, . 


* Congress j 





Lyevi’s Travers in America. This English 
geologist, who landed at Boston on the 2d of Aug- 
ust, in the account of his tour, just published, speak- 
ing of Boston, says: 

“The heat here is intense, the harbor and city 
beautiful, the air clear and entirely free from smoke, 
so that the shipping may be seen far off, at the end 
of many of the streets. ‘The Tremont Hotel merits 
its reputation as one of the best in the world. Re- 
collecting the contrast of every thing French when 
I first crossed the straits of Dover, | am astonished, 
after having traversed the wide ocean, at the resem- 
blance of every thing I see and hear to things fami- 
liar athome. It has so often happened to me in our 
own island, without travelling into those parts of 
Wales, Scotland, or Ireland, where they talk a per- 
fectly distinct language, to encounter provincial dia- 
lects which it is difficult to comprehend, that I won- 
der at finding the people here so very English. If 
the metropolis of New England be a type of a large 
part of the United States, the industry of Sam 
Slick, and other writers, in collecting together. so 
many diverting Americanisms and so mueh original 
slang, is truly great, or their inventive powers still 
greater.” 


The onward progress of our country, and the 
wonderful spirit of improvement which has charac- 
terized certain sections of late years, are aptly il- 





\advocated reform. 


lustrated in the following passage: 
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“A few years ago it was a fatiguing tour of many 
weeks to reach the Falls of Niagara from Albany. 
We are now carried along at the rate of sixteen 
miles an hour, on a railway often eo poner on piles, 
through large’ swamps covered with aquatic trees 
and shrubs, or through dense forests, with occasion-. 
al clearings, where orchards are planted by anticipa 
tion among the stumps before they have even had 
time torun up a log house. The traveller views 
with surprise in the midst of so much unoccupied 
land, one flourishing town after another, such as 
Utica, Syracuse, and Auburn. At Rochester he 
admires the streets of large houses, inhabited by 
20,000 souls, where the first settler built his log 
cabin in the wilderness only twenty years aga. At 
one point our train stopped at a handsome new 
built station house, and; looking out at one window, 
we saw a group of Indians of the Oneida, lately the 
owners of the broad Jands around, but now humbly 
offering for salea few trinkets, such as baskets or- 
namented with poreupine quills, moccasins of 
moose-deer skins, and boxes of birch bark. At 
the other window, stood a well dressed waiter, 
handing ices and confectionery, When we reflect 
that some single towns, of which the foundations 
were laid by persons still living, can already num- 
bera population equal to all the aboriginal hunter 
tribes who possessed the forests for hundreds of 
miles around, we goon cease to repine al the extra- 
ordisary revolution, however much we may com- 
miserate the unhappy fate of the disinherited race.” 

Mr. lL. alluding to the coolness and. confidence 
with which every one in the New World 1s willing 
to attempt a new path, relates this anecdote: 

‘“‘A few days afterwards 1 engaged a young man 
to drive me in a gig from Tioga to Blossberg. On 
the way, he pointed out, first, his father’s property, 
and thena farm of his own, which he had lately 
purchased. As he was not yet twenty years of age, 
l expressed surprise that he had got on so well in 
the world, when he told me he had been the editor 
of the “Tioga Democrat” for several years, but had 
now sold‘his share of the newspaper.” 


rthe new world one at least in this, that they have 














one of the most crowded audiences ever collected 
within the walls of the spacious building. “Seve- 
ral foreigners were present,” says the League news- 
paper,‘‘and among the rest itie celebrated Ameri- 
can poet, W. C. Bryant, whose name was hailed 
with loud applause.”? In the course of his speech 
Mr. Fox made the following allusion to the Ameri- 
cans. 


‘To the Americans I need say but little: they feel 
how much the battle is theirs as wellas ours. A 
century and a half ago, we imported corn for the 
sustenance of your forefathers; I trust they may 
have the opportunity soon of amply repaying the 
compliment, with liberal interest upon the length of 
time that has elapsed. The independence you have 
achieved, 1s one which needs no severance of rela- 
tions as to the interchange of whatever other coun- 
tries can produce; and in your own vast regions an 
growing populations you see that which shoul 
unite you with all the world, showing the old and 


learned the lesson of a common interest, and can 
unite heart and hand in promoting the good of com: 
mon humanity. Your own Channing, with prophe- 
tic voice, in almost, if not the very last publication 
he issued, described free trade as one of the great 
tendencies of the human mind; as one of the prin- 
ciples of the age which was sure to make its way, 
by arapid progression into universal practice. And 
were I to lack reasons for describing my feeling of 
this subject, as something infinitely above the manu- 
facturing, agricultural, or money questions of any 
country; as something even above a pational policy; 
were I to require words to express its sacred and re- 
ligious character, as tending to realize in the condi- 
tion of society that benevolence which is a holy 
bond between man and man, as almost partaking of 
the character of worship, seeing that that is wor- 
ship in which the sacrifice of true and loving hearts 
is offered, and in which kindly and benevolent ac- 
tions are wrought; why, 1 should give such a de- 
scription in the words of a fellow countryman of 
Channing, and a kindred genius, who describes, in 





The followivg, also, is quite characteristic of our 
people: 


“} asked ‘the landlord of the inn ‘at Corning, who | 


was very altentive to his guests, to find my coach- 
man. He immediately called out in his bar-room, 
‘Where is the gentleman that brought this man 
here? A few days before, a farnver in New York, 
had styled my wife ‘the woman,’ though he called 
his own daughters ladies, and would, 1 believe, have 
freely extended that title to their mand-servant. I 
was told of a witness-in.a late trial at Boston, who 
stated m-evadence that ‘while he and another gen- 
tleman were shovelling up mud,’&c.; from which it 
appears that the spirit of social equality has left no 
other signification tothe terms ‘gentleman’ and 
‘Jady’ but that of ‘male and female individual.’” 

Referring to our. onward progress, he makes. this 
pithy remerk: 

‘Had Spain: colonized this region, how different 
would have -been her career of civilization! Had 


the puritan fathers Janded on the banks of the Pla- | one of the peculiar and high gratifications of these 


ta, how many hundreds of large steamers would ere 
this have been plying the Parana and Uruguay— 
how many railway trains flying over the Pampas— 
how many Jarge schools and universities flourishing 
in Paraguay!” 

He arrived at Charleston on the:28th of Decem- 
ber, and he gives this brief note: 

‘“We arrived here after a journey of one hundred, 
and sixty miles through the pine forests of North 
Carolina, between Weldon end Wilmington, and a 
voyage of about 17 hours in a steamship, chiefly in 
the night, between Wilmington and this place. Here 
we find ourselves ian a genial climate, where the 
snow is rarely seen, and never Jies above an hour or 
twoupon the ground. The rose, the narcissus, and 
other flowers, are still lingering in the gardens, the 
woods still verdant with the magnolia, live oak and 
long leaved pine, while the dwarf fan palm or pal- 
metto, frequent among the underwood, marks a 
more ‘southern region. In less than four weeks 
since we left Boston, we have passed from the 43d 
to the 33d degree of latitude, carried often by the 
power of steam for several hundred miles together 
through thinly peopled wildernesses, yet sleeping 
every night at good inns, and contrasting the facili- 
ties of locomotion in this néw country with the dif- 
ficulties we had contended with the year before 
when travelling in Europe, through populous parts 
of Touraine, Brittany & other provinces of France.” 


THE FREE TRADERS anv Mr. Bryant. The first 
grand meeting of the English free-traders since the 
Bazar was held, took place at Covent Garden on the 
18th of June. Mr. ison, the chairman of the 
league, took the chair, and addresses were made by 
Messrs, Cobden, Bright, and the Rey. Mr. Fox, to 





jamidst thronging cities and in aggregated crowds. 
[After citing some beautiful lines.to this effect, Mr 
| ox continued:] 


/soul—-not the less acceptable that it is the language 


| offence to the modesty of gentus when J say, of a 


solemn strain,the divine presence as not merely 
realised amid the beauties and the wonders of na- 
ture, but as also, capable of being seen by the mind 


“Such is the language which the sight of an im- 
mense assemblage, such as this, animated by one 
heart und mind, is calculated to impress on one’s 


of an American poet,— of a living poet; and, as the 
person. of Mr. Bryant is not known here, though his 
|name and his poems are well known, J trust I dono 





present poet, whose presence is most welcome. 
(Loud cheers.) And that from other countries, as 
well as from our own, the poet and the artist, invall 
their different modes of appealing to taste and de. 
veloping genius, have shown themselves amongst us, 
as well as statesmen, merchants and politicians, is 


meetings; is one pledge that the great mind.of hu- 
manity is going along with us; that the power which 
has been created belongs to the elements of nature, 
works in their way, and produces analogous results. 
Our agitation, like some of those mighty elementa- 
ry principles, not merely overturns, but creates; not 








| sicea rupee— 


‘only destroys, but fertilizes. It is like, if we may 
irely on some late discovery, the electric matter of 
'the atmosphere, which may be conveyed by rods 
| into the s6j!, and will render that soil fruitful. Jt is 


der is the voice, before which the guilty.tremble; 
which strikes down whatever obstacles impede ats 
course, though they be lofty turrets, feudal or eccle- 
siastical, the warrior’s columa, or the ancestral oak, 
which has braved the storms of ages; yet, while it 
1s so resistless, guided by the rod of science, it plays 
on the grass and sinks into the ground; and there the 
gtass springs up the greener; the stem of corn is the 
sturdier, and bears a fuller ear; the sun looks down 
calmly from that blue sky which is over all; and 
richer fields waving. for the harvest, raise man’s 
gratitude to heaven, and send himon his earthly 
course thankfuland rejoicing. (Mr. Fox-resumed 
his seat amidst loud and and prolonged cheers.’’) 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE. 





East INDIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS DURING NINE 
years. From a recent parliamentary return we de- 
rive.apn account of the total value of exports and im- 
ports respectively, from and unto the ports of Caleut-. 
ta, Madras, and Bombey, from 1834-5 to 1842-3, 
eonverted into sterling money at the rate of 2s. per 


like that power, that electricity, of which the thun- | 


eee 





Imports. ms ola, 
Bengal £2,838. 782 £5 Gury 
Madras 1,061,323 1'050' 
Bombay 3,653,319 4,459 

Total £11 a9. 


£7,553,423 £11,496 
The statements of imports for the followin 3 
had not been received from Madras; but the i j 
ing are those from Bengal and Bombay in 1849.3, 
Bengal, £3,671,848; Bombay, £5,542,578, Ty, ; 
ports into the two presidencies, therefore, ar | 
nearly equal in value. Mey 











xports. 1834-5 184]. 
Bengal — £4 536,367 £8 (169 58 
Madras 1,667,239 9 994) 
Bombay 3,303,515 1706 

Total £9,557,121 £15,511) 


There is no return of the exports from Madras { 
1842-43. Those from Bengal were £7,240 ,0)g0: fy, 
Bombay £5,273,986. lt appears from these ret, 
that in eight years the value of the total imports 
India had increased by £3,594,702, and that of ; 
total exports by £5,960,378. 

[ Wilmer & Smith's Tine, 
Cuiwa trapE. One of the Paris newspapers p 
lishes a Jetter from China, in which a very aw{| 
count is given of the prospect of establishing ¢ 
merce between this country and that. The Ching 
says the writer, dislike French wines and brandy: 
little nick~nacks for which Paris is celebrated th 
don’t care for, being able to make as good the 
selves; clothes they can get at a cheaper rate {ry 
England and Germany; and in other articles they; 
undersold by the English and Americans. [o ny 
seline de laine and indiennes the writer thinks it pos 
ble that something may be done, but not much. } 
concludes his disheartening epistle-with the asserti 
that there “will never be any commerce worth spe 
ing of between France and China.” ‘This letter js 
an enterely different effect to others that have bs 
published, but it is said to be from an eminent me 
cantile man now or Jately in China. [Cor. Nut. J 





Burrer staristics.— Rochester, Aug. 13.—Taag 
oF THE Erie canaL. The universal drought iat 
western part of this state, and. throughout the staf 
borderirg on the Jakes, wall have a wonderful efe 
on our dairies. The best part of the season ford 
ter making has now gone by, and eight weeks of 
have been mostly lost in consequence of verde 
meadows being burnt dry. 

This branch of agriculture is of great value too 
farmers, amounting last year to nearly to two millio 
of dollars for the quantity that arrived at the Huds 
river, through the Erie canal. 

The statistics of the canal department at Alba 
exhibit the following rapid growth of the weste 
exports of the article since 1834. 

assed through the cana! in 


1334 3,620,000 | 
1835 5,950,000 
1836 8,582,000 
1837 7,042,000 
1838 8 816,000 
1839 8,238,000 
1840 13,708,000 
1841 16,158,000 
1842 19,184,000 
1843 94,216,000 
1844 93,714,000 
The amount that arrived from western states, 

1844, at Oswego 1,876,779 It 
Buffalo 5,544,924 
7,421,699 


The amount that has arrived this season, at" 
same ports, is less than 1,000,000 Ibs., and the pr 
pects are poor for much more, if the western pap? 
and travellers can be relied on as to the damages’ 
the drought in that section. 

In the western part of this state, the quantity m# 
is a third less than last season, and a fair. conclu 
is that not over one half of last year’s amoull ' 
pass the canal this season. 

The conclusion inevitably is, that unless you ™ 
had a wet season at the east, you must go with)? 
bread half buttered until next spring. 

[ Cor. Com Ado. 


ion 


FRENCH coMMERCE. A return has been publist 
in the Moniteur of the commerce of France o!" 
the year 1844. The total value amounts '9*" 
000,000 of francs, which is an increase of 160" 
000 on 1843 and of 265,000,000 on 1842. CF 
ed with 184], the increase is only 160,000,000: 
this return the Debats says that ii is in every ™ 
satisfactory, and adds: 


Q 34 





i ind 
“The commerce of France has not cease? | 
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yelope itself. It amounts to-day to two thirds of 


“that of Fogtand; itis nearly double that of the Uni- 


ted States; it is double the trade of the whole of the 
German customs union. It amounts to treble the 
quantity of exchange effected by the low countries, 
Austria, and Russia, which are each estimated at 
from 700,000,000 to 730,000,000. It exceeds the 
Belgian trade four times; it amounts to eight times 
that of Spain; and nearly ten times that of the whole 
of the Italian Peninsula.” 

SMUGGLING sEIzuREs. The Journal des Debats 
mentions, that during two days the custom house of- 
ficers had seized in Paris English smuggled manufac- 
tures to an enormous amount. In one tailor’s shop 
alone, a seizure of -‘mackintoshes” to the amount of 
90,000 francs was made. 

Bank OF Encuanp. According to the Bank of 
England return for the week ending July 26, the 
amount of notes in the issue department was £29,- 
943,520; gold coin and bullion, £13,244,126; silver 
bullion £1,999,394. In the banking department, gold 
and silver £549 998; government securities £13,539,- 
344; other securities £10,607,877; notes £7,942,485; 
public deposites £2,938,908; other deposites £10,- 
745,613; seven day and other bills, 1,085,211; rest, 
£3,321,972. 

The average weekly circulation of the English 
private and joint stock banks in July, was £7,637,- 
523, which is a decrease of £326,982, compared 
with that of the same period last year. The circu- 
lution of the Bank of England, deducting from the 
notes issued the amount on hand in the banking de- 
partment, was £21,302,035; circulation, July 19, of 
the private and joint stock banks of Scotland, £3,- 
333,906; of the Bank of Ireland, £3,860,475; private 
and joint stock banks of Ireland, $2,633,657. Ag- 
gregate currency of the United Kingdom, July 20, 
1845, £38,766,596. 

_ Frax. The crop of flax this year in Ireland will, 
it 1s supposed, produce about 30,000 tons, valued at 
nearly £2,000,000, a sufficient quantity to afford ex- 


portation to France, Belgium and America, 


A 
-__ 


Tue ZoLtverein. The financial results obtained 
by the Zollverein deserve especial notice. From 
54,434,000f. in 1834, the gross receipts have risen to 
95,121,000f. in 1843, and the net receipts from 45,- 
671,000f. to 86,705,000f., showing an advance of 75 
per cent. for the former, and 85 per cent, for the lat- 
ter. The average amount of customs’ praduce, per 
inhabitant, has risen from If. 94c. to 9f. lle. The 
most remarkable result, in a financial point of view, 
is the reduction in the expenses of collection. In 
Prussia those charges, from 1818 to 1828, were esti- 
timated at 2] per cent. on the grogs receipts. In the 
Favaro-Wutemburg Union they exceed 44 per cent.; 
they are now reduced to 9 per cent. This extraordi- 
nary diminution must be more particularly attribu- 
ted to the reduction of the extent of the customs’ 
lines. Before the union, Prussia, Bavarta, Wurtem- 
burg, and the two Hesses had 15,000 kilometres of 
frontiers; now the frontiers of the entire Zoliverein, 
from the increased compactness of the whole, are 
reduced to. 7,500 kilometres. The economical re- 
sults must also be regarded as very satisfactory.— 
The extension of market has given an extraordina 
Impulse to certain manufactures, particularly that of 
cotton and silk goods. In 1834, jhe Zollverein re- 
ceived 13,000,000 kilogrammes of cotton yarn; and 
. 1843 it imported 22,500,000 kilogrammes. During 

€ same period the imports of raw cotton rose from 
7,000,000 to 19,500,000, whilst the imports of for- 
tiga cotton goods decreased from 800,000 kilogram- 
Mes tu 450,000 kilogrammes. The imports of raw 
= increased from 319,000 kilogrammes in 1837, to 
Mg kilogrammes in 1843, and that of dyed or 

eached silk from 76,000 to 100,000 kilogrammes. 

he principal sale of manufactured silk has been 
ae in foreign markets, a third only having been 
re at home. The consumption of tropical pro- 

uce, which generally indicates the degree of pros- 
Perity enjoyed by the inhabitants, has increased in a 
Sevan ratio than the population itself. In 1835 the 
es lverein received 46,000,000 kilogrammes of raw 
—e refining, and 22,500,000 kilogrammes of 
aa In 1843 it received 60,000,000 kilogrammes of 
i exclusive of 10,000,000 kilogrammes of beet- 

hos sugar manufactured at home, and 38,000,000 ki- 

nee of coffee. During the same period the 
ne viv inthe population was only 18 per cent.— 
base lardware trade has, of ali the other native 

: 8 of the Zollverein, prospered the most; in 1834 
+ Patt of manufactured goods was only 475,000 

“hy reer ey whilst in 1843 it reached 1,245,000.— 
of Fey, trade of the Zollverein, for the period 
pt head from 1837 to 1841, gave an annual av- 

“6° Of 619,683,764 francs for imports, and 631,- 


ject. 





or about two thirds'of our foreign trade, At the 
present time it is estimated at the sum of 1,400,- 
000 frances, or about two thirds of our foreign trade. 
The Zollverein may thus be ranked in the third class 
among thh commercial powers of Kurope. The ex- 
tension of commercial relations resulling from the 
constitution of the customs union called for an ex- 
tended system of communication, and the Germans 
have not lost mueh time in discussions on this sub- 
In 1836 Prussia had not a kilometre of rail- 
road; at the end of 1844 the extent of railroads in 
Germauy was 2434 kilometres (1520 English miles,) 
including those of Austria and the maritime states. 
Berlin communicates with Frankfort and Stettin; the 
three great commercial centres—Dresden, Leipsic, 
and Madgeburg are, as it were, at each other’s gates; 
Munich is joined to Augsburg; Nuremburg to Furth; 


Elberfield to Dusseldorf. During 1844, 10,000,000 


passengers and 700,000 kilogrammes of merchandize 
passed over the German railroads, giving a receipt 
of about 29,000,000f. [Courier Francais. 





Danish TRADE To CHina. By a decree of the 
Danish government, the Danish East_India company 
has been abolished, and the trade to India and China 
declared as free as that to other foreign countries 
= see rem 
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The importance of the trade between Brazil and 
the United States, was alluded to in our last. Too 
much attention to that country, is not likely to be 
bestowed. We furnish some additional statistics in 
proof of its value. Qur people are not as aware of 
the resources of Brazil as they should be. 


Commerce between Brazil and the United States. 

The commerce between Brazil and the United 
States consists chiefly in the exchange of useful pro- 
ductions, the consumption of which is constantly on 
the increase. This circumstance gives reason to ex- 
pect that the commerce between the two countries 
will continue to expand in the future as it has done 
heretofore, in proportion to their mutual increase of 
population. . 

t will be seen from the following tables, that the 
importations from Brazil to the United States have 
increased in twenty-one years from the value of 
$605,126 to $5,948,814 per annum. During the 
same period the exports from the United States ta 
Brazil have increased from $1,381,760 to $2,601,402. 

The principal articles of importation from Brazil 
to the United States are coflee, sugar, and hides.— 
The principal exports ‘o Brazil are flour and catton 
manufactures. Numerous other articles are con- 
stantly exchanged between the two countries for 
their mutual convenience and henefit, but not in 
great quantities, 

Brazil has already become one of the greatest cof- 
fee growing countries of the world. It supplies the 
United States with more than half of their annual 
importations of that article. Nearly all the coms 
merce between the two nations is done by vessels 
belonging ta the United States. The aggregate ton- 
nage employed in 1841-"42 in conveying exports to 
Brazil, was 38,778, That employed in making im- 
portations, 37,058. Besides this, numbers of Amer- 
ican vessels are employed in the commerce between 
Brazil and other nations. 

The treaty between Brazil and the United States 
was negotiated in 1828, and expired in 1840. It was 
of great advantage to both the contracting parties; 
and although it has not formally been renewed, its 
spirit is stili in force. 

TaB.E showing the comparative value of imports 
and exports ta and from the United States, 





Years, Imports. Exports. 

1321 $ 605,106 $1,331,760 
1822 1,486,567 1,463,929 
1823 1,214.810 1,341,390 
1824 2,074. 119 2,301,904 
1825, 2,166,707 2,393,754 
1826 2,156,678 2,3)10.349 
1827 2.U6),971 1,863,306 
1828 3,097,752 1,988,705 
1829 2,535,467 1,929,927 
1830 2,491,460 1,843,238 
1331 2,375,826 2,076,095 
1832 3,890,845 2,034,794 
1833 5,089,693 3,272,101 
1834 4,729,969 2,059 .351 
1835 5,574,466 2,608,656 
1336 7,210,190 3,094,936 
1837 4,991,893 1,743,209 
1838 3,191,238 2,657,194 
1839 5,292,955 2,637,405 
1840 4,927,296 2,506,574 
134] 6,302,653 2,917,273 
1842 5,948,814 2,601,502 


863,500 francs making together 1,251,547,265 franes 
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FINANCES OF THE EMPIRE. 


Funded dept sa June | 


6,187,050 
7,775 427 


i 


13,962,477 
Official estimate for the expenditures of the Brazili- 


Foreign, 
Internal, 


Total, 


843. 
Milries. 


35,141,666 
43,196,820 


78,333,486 





an government during the financial year, 1845-°46. 


Revenue: 





Milries. Reis. 
Department of the Empire, 2,736,117 
oa Justice, 1,592,371§ 346 
s Foreign affairs, 519,132 000 
6 the navy, 3,037,212 415 
“ War, 8.395,786 330 
6 Finances, 11,614,303 452 
26,894,922¢ 543 
Items of expense in department of the empire. 
Milries. 
Stipend of his majesty the emperor, 800,000 
Her majesty the empress, 96,000 
“6 the princesses, - 30,000 
«“ the dutches Braganza, widow of 
Don Pedro I, 50,000 
Teachers, &c, in the imperial family, 8,400 
Council of state, ' 28,000 
Presidents of provinces, 92,500 
The senate, 215,300 
House of deputies, 279,729 
Post office and steam packets, 622,600 
Secretaryship of state, 34,400 
Imperial cabinet, 1,900 
Law universities, 75,430 
Medical schools, 85,035 
Academy of fine arts, 10,896 
Museum, 5,000 
Commercial junta, 15,047 
Public archives, 6,220 
Post offices, 12,000 
Colonization, 10,000 
Canals, roads, and bridges, 40,000 
Scientific surveys, 6,000 
Catechism of Indians, 16,000 
Incidental expenses, 25,000 
Municipality of Rio de Janeiro—Primary 
schools, 34,506 
Public Library, 8,614 
Botanical garden, 10,422 
Pagseio publico, 3,426 
Vaccine, 3,220 
Historical institute, 2,000 
Imperial academy of medicine, 1,600. 
Public works, 106,622 
Estimate of revenue for the year 1845-'46. 
Duties on imports, 10,466,500, 
Maritime dispatches, 733,000 
Duties on exports, 2.992,000. 
Interior, 2,334,600 
Extraordinary sources, 663,900 
Municipal taxes, 768,000. 
Special imposts for cancelling interest on 
public debt, 2,602,000. 
20,500,000 . 


RECEIPTS EROM THE PROWwEeES, 1841-42. 


Rio de Janeiro, 
Bahia, 
Pernambuco, 
Maranham, 
Para, 


Rio Grande do Sul, 


S. Paulo, 
Parahiba, 
Ceara, 


Santa Catharina, 


Alagoas, 
Sergipe, 


Rio Grande do Norte, 


Espirito Santo, 
Piauhy,, 


Duties on wnports. 
Allandega. 
7,4ad ,256$ 
1,621,773 
582,671 
598,142 
250,136 
300,551 


75,715 
17,441 
69,565 
38,969 
28,682 
1,457" 
4,410 
(2,187) 





12,037,840% 


nt 


Duties on exports. 


Consulado. 
1,837,764¢ , 
455,530 
397,140 . 
163,631 . 
90) 427.7 
967 154 

62,27F , 
38.955 
18,733 
17,697 
2° 065 
331953 
' §8 
1,310 
(453) 


3,422,687 


A Braziian rorest.—It is more particularly in 


the forest that the grand and 


the picturesque, the 


sublime and the beautiful, form the most Singular 


From the loftiest ¢: 
of the forest down to the bumblest shrubs, oh ax 


aod fantastic combinations. 


cite the astonishment of the spectator. 


By means of 


the parasites whieh form the most characteristic fea- 
ture of the Brazilian forests, everything seems uni- 


ted in one community of bein 


g and of'aim. These, 


at first creeping parasites, soon cling boldly and 
closely to the tree, climb it to a certain height, and 





then, letting their tops fall to earth, again take root 
there—again shoot up—push from branch to branch, 
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from tree to tree in every direction, until tangled, 
twisted, and knotted in every possible form, they 
festoon the whole forest with a drapery, in which a 
grouhd work of the richest verdure is variegated 
with garlands of the most varied and many colored 
flowers. Sometimes the parasites choke the tree 
which they embrace; the latter then decays and falls, 
while the former remains suspended, attached to the 
surrounding trees, and constantly increasing in thick- 
ness until they present the appearance of magnifi- 
cent twisted columns, around which a fresh growth 
of plants soon rises, twining and clinging with a 
grace which is indescribable. Inno other part of 
the world is nature so great a coquette as here. At 
every period in the life of plants her desire to please 
and to fascinate appears unlimited; all that is ugly, 
melancholy, or repulsive, all that speaks of gloom, 
decrepitude or decay—is banished; the breath of an 
eternal spring is maintained throughout the forest, 
and flowers and fruit loading the same branch are 
presented in constant succession, and in colors ever 
fresh. If a tree wither, or shed its leaves, or begin 
to show symptoms of decay, thousands on thousands 
of plants climb it, and weave a robe with which to 
cover its inferior trunk and branches; and having ful- 
filled this mission, redescend from the summit, play- 
fully waving their plumes, sporting with and embra- 
cing millions of others which they meet on the way, 
-until at length they lose themselves in the intensity 
of the thicket. lf the tree decays, if it falls over- 
whelmed with age, nature hastens to conceal the 
horrors of death. She summons the moss and the 
_ liebens to prepare it a bed—she calls forth a thou- 
sand parasites to form a pall or covering for the 
couch. Thus, instead of the rotten and uprooted 
trunks which in our forestsyof north Europe exhibit 
scenes of naked desolation, we have here only so 
many gorgeous canopies, surmounting sofas velvet- 
ted with the rich and delicate plants which beautify 
the forest. If examined more closely, if this exqui- 
site carpet be raised, a new world reveals itself; mil- 
lions of worms and millions of young plants, are 
springing from the bed of death, and astonish the 
eye. Everything submits here as elsewhere, to the 
law of nature; but here only nature conceals all the 
hideous processes of decomposition, and so embel- 
lishes the very shroud of death that it appears to the 
eye but as the graceful drapery of some festal scene. 

{Journal of De Strzelecki, quoted in his physical des- 
criplion of New South Wales. ] 
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ABOLITION. 








After an existence of several weeks at Lexington, 
much to the irritation of many of its citizens, of 
Mr. C. M. Clay’s paper, the ‘'rue American, the 
following article appeared which had been preceded 
by others of an exciting tendency to some minds: 

“Slavery, the most unmitigated, the lowest, basest 
that the world has ever seen, is to be substituted for 
ever for our better, more glorious, holier aspirations. 
The constitution is torn and trampled under foot, 
justice and good faith in a nation are derided, brute 
force is substituted in place of high moral tone, all 
the great principles of national liberty which we in- 
herited from our British ancestry are yielded up, and 
we are left without God or hope in the world.— 
When the great hearted of our land weep, and the 
man of reflection maddens in the contemplation of 
our national apostacy, there are men pursuing gain 
and pleasure, who smile with contempt and indiffer- 
ence al their appeals. But remember, ye who dwell 
in marble palaces,that there are strong arms and fiery 
hearts and iron pikes in the streets, and panes of 
glass only between them and the silver plate on the 
board, and the smooth-skinned women on the olto- 
man. When you have mocked at virtue, denied the 
agency of God in the affairs of men, and made ra- 
pine your honeyed faith, tremble, for the day of re- 
tribution is at hand and the masses will be avenged.” 

The people of Lexington, it would appear, where 
Mr. Clay’s paper was published, were extremely 


unwilling to interfere with it; but they could not 
stand every thing, and on the 14th of August a meet- 


ing was held on the subject, a committee of which 
addressed Mr. Clay the following note, which and 
ihe reply to it, and Mr. Clay’s appeal to ‘*Kentuc- 


kians” are taken through other papers from the 


‘‘True American” itself : 
Lexington, 14th Aug. 1845. 


Cassius M. Cuay, Esq.—Sir: We, the undersign- 
ed, have been appointed as a committee upon the 
part of a number of the respectable citizens of the 
city of Lexington to correspond with you under the 


following resolutions: 


Resolved, ‘That a committee of three be appointed 
to wait upon Cassius M. Clay, editor of the “True 
American,” and request him to discontinue the pub- 


as its further continuance, in our judgment, is dan- 
gerous to the peace of our community, and to the 
safety of our homes and families. 


paper is agitating and exciting our community to an 
extent of which you can scarcely be aware. We do 
not approach you in the form of a threat. 
owe itto you to state, that in our judgment, your 
own safety, as well as the repose and peace of the 
community, are involved in youranswer. We await 
your reply, in the hope that your own good sense 
and regard for the reasonable wishes of a communi- 


In pursuance of the above, we hereby request you 
to discontinue your paper, and would seek to impress 
upon you the importance of your acquiescence. Your 


But we 


ty in which you have many connexions and friends, 
will induce you promptly to comply with our request. 
We are instructed to report your answer to a meet- 
ing, to-morrow evening, at three o’clock, and will 
expect it by two o’elock, P. M. of to-morrow, &c 
Respectfully, &c. B. W; DUDLEY, 
THOS. H. WATERS, 
JOHN W. HUNT. 

To this letter Mr. Clay sent the following reply: 
Sirs: I received through the hands of Mr. Tho- 
mas H. Waters, one of your committee, since candle 
light, your extraordinary letter. Inasmuch as two 
of your committee and myself are not upon speak- 
ing terms, and when I add to this fact that you have 
taken occasion to address me a note of this charac- 
ter, when 1 am ona bed of sickness of more than 
a month’s standing, from which I have only ventur- 
ed at intervals to ride out and to write a few para- 
graphs, which caused a relapse,I think that the 
American people will agree with me, that your of- 
fice is a bad and dishonorable one, more particularly 
when they reflect that you have had more than two 
months whilst I was in health to accomplish the 
same purpose. I say in reply to your asssertion that 
you are a committee appointed by a respectable por- 
tion of the community, that it cannot be true. Trai- 
tors to the laws and constitution cannot be deemed 
respectable by any but assassins, pirates, and high 
way robbers. Your meeting is one unknown to the 
laws and constitution of my country; it was secret in 
its proceedings, its purposes, its spirit; and its action 
like its mode of existence are wholly unknown to or 
in direct violation of very known principle of iionor, 
religion, or government, held sacred by the civilized 
world. [I treat them with the burning contempt of a 
brave heart and loyal citizen. I deny their power 
and defy their action. It may be true that those men 
are excited as you say, whose interest it is to prey 
upon the excitement and distresses of the country.— 
What tyrant ever failed to be excited when his un- 
just power was to be taken from his hands? But [I 
deny, utterly deny, and call for the proof, that there 
is any Just ground for this agitation.~ In every case 


my paper it has been proved, and will again be pro- 
ved by my representatives, if my life should fail to 
be spared, that there have been special causes for 
action independent of, and having no relation what- 
ever to the True Ametican or its doctrines. Your 
advice with regard to my personal safety is worthy 
of the source whence it emanated, and meets the 
saine contempt from me which the purposes of your 
mission excite. Go tell 


rights and how to defend them. 


C. M. CLAY. 
Lexington, August 15, 1845. 


lowing appeal to the people of his native state: 


of viojence by the blacks since the publication of 


your secret conclave of 
of cowardly assassins that C. M. Clay knows his 


Following this answer, Mr. Clay addresses the fol- 


—— 
me a slave, but from a sense of the deep Persona] 
indignity with which their unheard of @8SumM plion 
were attempted to be carried into execution, By: to 
you—a far differently organized body, and a consti. 
tutional assemblage of citizens—l feel that jt js just 
and proper that I should answer at your bar; andj , 
fam notin a state of health to carry on an veo 
ment or vindicate properly my own rights, I shail 
voluntarily, before any action is taken on your part 
make such explanation as 1 deem just and proper, ' 

“During my sickness my paper. has been conduc}. 


number, which, I am told, is the great cause of the 
public disquietude, I have never read, because, at the 
time it was put to press, I could not have undergong 
the fatigue of reading such a paper through A). 
though it was read over to me at the time, yet, J am 
fully persuaded now, that had [ been in health 
it would not have been admitted into my columns.— 
The article written by myself, and published in the 
same paper, was written a few days after the leade, 
was in type, and-which has also been the cause of sy 
much dissatisfaction, the justice of which, to some 
extent, lam willing to acknowledge. [ assure yoy 
upon the honor of a man, it was never intended to 
mean, or to bear the construction which my enemies 
have given it. . 1 was pursuing the reflections of my 
own mind, without thinking of the misconstructiog 
that could be put upon my language. 

“Having said thus much upon the conduct of my 
paper, | must say also, that my constitutional rights 
Ishall never abandon. I know not, in reality, what 
may be thestate of public feeling. Iam told itis 
very much inflamed; [, therefore, directed my pub- 
lisher, after the publication of to-morrow’s paper, 
to exclude all matter upon the subject of slavery, 
until, if my health is restored, 1 shall be able my- 
self to take the helm. 

““My office and dwelling are undefended except 
by the laws of my country—to the sacred inyiolabi. 
lity of which I confide myself and proporty; and of 
these laws you are the sole guardians. You have 
power todo as you please. You will so act, how. 
eever, I trust, that this day shall not be one accursed 
to our county and state.” 

Next was made an address by Thomas F. Mar- 
shall, reviewing the course of C. M. Clay, and de 
nouncing the ‘*True Ainerican” as ‘tan abolition pa 
per of the worst stamp—as such, the peace and 
safety of this community demand its entire sup- 
pression.”» Mr. M.’s resolutions were then adopted, 
providing, that if the office of the “True Aueri- 
can’’ be peaceably surrendered, no injury should be 
done to the property, but the presses, &c., shouldbe 
put out of the state, subject to Clay’s order. That 
if resistance were offered, they would force the 
office at all hazards, and destroy the nuisance. That 
if an attempt be made to revive the paper the peo 
ple would again assemble. 


A committee of sixty was then appointed, who 
proceeded at once tothe office of that paper, the 
key of which, on arriving at the door, was gives up 
to the’ chairman, by Mr. Dowden, city marshal. 
The mayor of the city was at the dour, and gave 
notice that the committee was acting in opposilion 
to law, but that the city autliorities could offer n0 
forcible resistance to them. The committee, 0 
answering severally to theic names, were thea at 
mitted into the office, and the doors were closed af 
ter them. 

The press, types, &c., were then carefully boxed 
up, and shipped by railroad to Cincinnati, subject 
the order of C. M. Clay, whereof he was duly nol 





the ouce free Athens, now to enslave you. Men who 


not ‘to be sacrificed to a single pecuniary interest, to 
say the least of doubtful value—lovers of justice— 
enemies of blood—iaborers of all classes—you for 
whom I have sacrificed so much, where will you be 
found when this battle between liberty and slavery 
is to be fought? I cannot, I will not, 1 dare not ques- 
tion on which side you will be found. If you stand 
by me like men, our country will yet be free, but if 
you falter now, I perish with less regret when I re- 
member that the people of my native state, of whom 
Ihave been so proud, and whom I have loved so 
much, are already slaves. C. M. CLAY. 

Lexington, August 15, 1845. 

Another meeting assembled by call on the 18th 
inst., several thousands being present. A letter was 
read from C. M. Clay, in which he says: 

‘Feeling respect for the safety and happiness of 
others, as well as my own, | voluntarily come forward 
and do all I conscienciously ean do for your quiet 
and satisfaction. 

“I treated the communication from the private 
caucus with burning contempt, arising not only from 





lication of the paper called the ‘rue American,” 


itg assumipg over me a power which would make 


Kentuckians: You see this attempt of these ty-, fied—the charges and expenses having been paid: 


ed by some friends. The leading article in the jax | 


regard law—men who regard all their liberties as! 


rants, worse than the thirty despots who lauded it over| The Observer thus notices the result: 


‘‘Our readers will see, by the published proceed: 
ings, thatan event has taken place, which matf 
foresaw from the begianing would take place, 2° 
which, within the last few days, was rendered 12° 
evitably certain. Mr. C. M. Clay’s press and male 
rials have, by a solemn resolve of ao immensé con 
course of citizens, been safely boxed up, and se? 
beyond the confines of the state. 
called and held without distinction of parties, 9” 
we who live here know full well of how much re 
ral worth and respectability it was compose 
whilst those at a distance can form some estimay 
the character of the assemblages, by reading . 
published proCeed ings.’ ae 

The following from the Maysville (Kent y 
Eagle shows that the anti-abolition spirit will P 


down all such nuisances in Kentucky: ostet 





“Another effect. We learned verbally, 00 3° 
day morning, that the excitement manifested Od 
ington and throughout Fayette and the adjol's 


counties, had also similarly compelled the oe 
sion of the ‘Christian Intelligencer,’ a Methodis't” 
per published in Georgetown, Scott county. 
editor of the Intelligencer, though accused 0 








ae ents 
tionism, pertinaciously disavowed such seplim 


The meeting 73% 
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He was, however, strong in his condemnation of the 
menand the measures; the purposes and action of 
ihe late Louisville convention. His paper has thus 
heen involved inacommon fate with its avowed 
anti-slavery cotemporary at Lexington.” 

On Tuesday night of the 19th inst., several free 
negroes were brutally attacked, says the Lexington 
joquirer, and tarred and feathered by a lawless mob 
of whites. On the next day,a public meeting was 
held, Benj. Gratz in the chair, and resolutions 
adopted condemnatory of such outrages. 

The New York Tribune hasa private letter which 
sates the opinion of his attending physician to be, 
that C. M. Clay will not recover from his sickness. 











THE NEW POSTAGE LAW. 


The receipts, so far as ascertained, for postage on 
jetters under the new law, in the principal cities, 
notwithstanding the. increased number of letters, 
show a falling off, during the month of July, of 
nearly one half, compared with the receipts of July, 
844. 
5 POSTMASTER GENERAL’S CIRCULAR, to post- 
masters, (inserted page 363, this Vol.,) has brought 


——— 





The Boston Morning Chronicle, a violent anti-whig 
abolition paper, after reviewing the circular at con- 
siderable length, quotes the concluding, (6th) clause 
at full, and then proceeds: 

“This is the most extraordinary construction of a 
statute we ever witnessed. Mr. Johnson knew the 
history of this act, for he was in congress, and acted 
on it. There is no prohibitory clause against send- 
ing “newspapers, pamphlets, magazines and periodi- 
cals’ by private post or public conveyance. In eve- 
ry prohibitory and penal section, these articles are 
expressly excepted from the prohibition and the pen- 
alty. ‘The excepting clause was introduced as an 
amendment, debated and voted on in every instance, 
so as lo Jeave no possible room for doubt as to the 
intention of congress, while the language leaves no} 
room for doubt as to the meaning of the law. 

All the prohibitory sections contain the exception. 
The only warrant for this oppressive decree of the 
postmaster general, isin section 15, the object of 
which is to define what is meant by ‘‘mailable mat- 
ter,” or ‘matter properly transmittable by mail.” 
In that section itis declared that such and such 
things are mailable matter, and persons carrying 
the same shall be subject to the penalties before 
provided, [all of which penalties, you will observe, 
have the exception in favor of newspapers and 
pamphlets,] and then declares that ‘‘nothing in this 
act shall be so construed as toprohibit any person 
whatever from transporting, or causing to be trans- 
ported, over any mail route, or any road or way pa- 
rallel thereto, any books, magazines, or pamphlets, 
or newspapers, not marked, directed, or intended 
for immediate distribution to subscribers or others, 
but intended for sale as merchandise.” 

It is from this clause that the postmaster general 
has construed a prohibition and a penalty against the 
transportation of newspapers and pamplets, in the 
face of the fact that these things are expressly ex- 
cepted, both from the prohibition and the penalty! 

That there is an awkwardness in this 15th sec- 
lion, is admitted; but there isno prohibition nor 
penalty in it. And it is outrageous that the coun- 
try newspapers should have all their arrangements 
broken up for the sake of coercing the newspaperss 
into the mail. And the folly of the thing is equal to it, 
lyranny, for the greater part of this circulation 
Would fall within the thirty miles circuit, and of 
course, pay no postage! Itis therefore a mere 
piece of overseerism—done for no earthly end but 
lo teach the Yankees to know their place. It is in- 
deed a refined torture, worthy of Dionysius, to pun- 
ish the yeomanry of the north, by depriving them of 
their long-enjoyed facility of having the weekly 
lewépapers brought to their doors. 

rhe reason of the awkwardness of this section, as 
of all the other provisions of this bill—(the most 
undigested, we venture to say, that ever was passed 
by congress,) it is to be sought in the history of the 
bill. Itsuited the policy of the whig senate, dur- 
ing four years, to keep at the head of the post office 
Committee, a man whose capacity would never have 
qualified him for the office of first selectmen ia any 
town of New England; but who had, at the same 
lime, the most overweening self.conceit that can be 
imagined. Whea the subject of postage reform re- 
form was first brought up by Wickliffe’s oppressions, 

errick set down his foot that these expresses and 


Private posts should be put down. Last year, how- 
Ver, it became apparent that the expresses could 


hot be put down by mere penalties, aud then Mer. 


rick determined to put them down by combining a 
reduetion of postage with an enhancement of the 


Penalties, 


This was the policy of the bill, and this the mo- 
tive which'ran through it, spite against the express- 
es, fear of their competition, dread of the penny 
press, and an extortionate greediness to bring back 
the north to pay the postage expenses of the south. 
The other members of the committee differed from 
the chairman on many points, but they found it was 
of no use to suggest any thing, for they would be 
met at once by a flood of words from the chairman, 
which consumed the whole sitting of the commit- 
tee. The majority of the committee, therefore, de- 
termined to let him have his own way, and make 
the bill to suit himself, with the hope of being able 
to mend it in the senate. Anda pretty affair it was 
—-and is, in spite of all the amendments! 


The clause exempting “newspapers sent as mer- 
chandise,” was put in for the purpose of propitiat- 
ing the penny papers in New York. But some of 
the New England senators, who understood the cus- 
toms of the common people, of receiving their pa- 
pers at their houses, determined to save this precious 
privilege from the vandal hand of overseerism. Mr. 
Huntington of Connecticut, made the motion to ex- 
cept newspapers and pamphlets from all the penal 
provisions. This was strenuously—violently resist- 
ed by Mr. Merrick, who franticly exclaimed that 
the expresses—the expresses, would take advantage 
of the exemption to smuggle letters out of the mail. 
The amendment was well sustained by Messrs. 
Niles, Allen, Woodbury, and Phelps, and carried, 
21 to 18—Buchanan, Hannegan, Sturgeon and 
White voting nay. Merrick at once declared they 
might do whatthey would with the bill now; he 
cared nothing about it. The senate by their vote 
showed that they cared nothing about him—except 
to neutralise, as far as the: could, the mischief he 
was doing. The amendment was then inserted in 
all the penal sections, and the senators of the north 
assuredly believed that they had put it out of the 
power of any postmaster general again to interfere 
with the necessary ditlusion of intelligence by news- 
papers among their constituents. They did not 
know how much the ingenuity of tyranny is capa- 
ble of. 
The new rule is, we understand, rigidly enforced 
in various quarters. The New Hampshire demo- 
cratic papers complain the loudest, and we think 
they ought to feel the pressure the hardest, for the 
support they have given tooverseerism and allits 
enormities. The New Hampshire Patriot says: 
*‘We have,since the first of July, sent 200 pa- 
pers by stage to subscribers who reside within 30 
miles of Concord,and we have paid the cost of 
transportion. By the circular of the postmaster 
general, we are compelled to put these papers into 
the mail, for which the department does not receive 
the first ‘red cent;’ and the only result of it is, that 
the above named 200 subscribers, not residing in the 
vicinity of a postioffice, are greatly inconvenienced, 
and the mails loaded with papers that go free of 
postage. 
A friend in Lebanon writes us—‘*We think here 
' we are as good as other folks, if wedo live over 
thirty miles from Concord.” Wehave more cause 
of, complaint of the Jaw than our friend, for we 
lost from his vicinity thirteen as good subscribers as 
ever took a paper, because we were compelled to 
send papers in the mail. We lost two subscribers 
at Henniker. They said it would be as convenient 
to send to Concord asto send to Henniker post 
Office. We lost two in Salisbury. ‘They could not 
get their papers once a month, unless they subject- 
ed themselves to great inconvenience. 
Hill’s New Hampshire Patriot goes further, and 
says that— 
‘“‘In consequence of the appearance of a circular 
from the postmaster general, containing this order, 
the stagemnen last week very properly refused to 
take papers issued from the varivus offices, in this 
town, wherely more than one half of the Concord 
newspapers had either to be sent by mail or left be- 
hind. Most of those usually distributed by the dri- 
vers, are distributed tu individuals residing on stage 
routes, but not in the immediate vicinity of post offi- 
ces. Such a regulation therefore, it will readily be 
seen, must prohibit many from taking a paper who 
now do so, and materially injure,if not ruin, the 
business of publishing country newspapers. 
This is a sample of the mischief that is done, 
not by the law—awkward as itis, but by the forc- 
ed, unwarranted, oppressive construction put upon 
the law, which none buta slaveholder or his jaek 
would ever have thought of, or wished, or ventured 
to put forth. 
We have no belief that the courts will sanction 
this construction of thelaw. It is monstrous. But 
who shall bear the expense and labor of contesting 
it with the government? Let Isaac Hilk meet it.— 
We will all contribute to obtain the opinion of some 





found to sanction the demand, we will give up. 
we will not yield to any opinion of the attorney ge- 
neral of the United States, because he,asa slave- 
holder, is in the conspiracy, and not to be trusted. 
But we must resume the subject another day. 


eee 


But 


The U.S. mail between Chestertown and Sandy 


Hill, N. York, was robbed by the carrier some days 
since. 


rest he has made a partial confession. 


His name is Daniel Hilliard. Since his ar- 
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The July Number, (No. 1 of vol. 49) of this val- 
uable publication, made its appearance with greater 
promptitude than we have evinced in noticing it.— 
It contains its usual variety of entertaining and use- 
ful articles upon all topics of science. ‘The geolo- 
gist, mineralogist, botanist, electrician, astronomer, 
in short, the students and devotees of all sciences 
will find in its pages food suited to their peculiar 
tastes, Its several articles are written in aclear 
and lucid style and contain information of direct 
practical as well as scientific utility. 


The editors give notice that the present series of 
the work will be closed with the 50th vol., which 
will consist of a general index to the previous vol- 
umes. This will form an extra, not interrupting the 
regular issue of the work, and will be published at 
$3. They have associated with them for the new 
series JaMes D. Dawa, Esq., who is widely known 
as a man of high talent and great scientific attain- 
ment, and who gas heretofore largely contributed to 
its pages. The new series will commence in Janua- 
ry next, and be published in six volumes annually, 
(comprising two volumes, as now) at $5 per annum: 
each number to contain from 140 to 150 pages. 
From the pages of the present number, we extract 
the following interesting items. 


ON THE COPPER AND SILVER OF KEWENAW POINT, 
LAKE SUPERIOR—BY C. T. JACKSON. 


‘Native copper is disseminated in the trap rocks 
and in most of the veins of other minerals found 
near it, but itis far more abundant in the amygda- 
loid, and not unfrequently fills the cavities in that 
rock. Isolated masses of many pounds weight are 
occasionally found, when the rock has undergone 
decay; and all the loose bowlders of metallic copper 
which are found alt the mouth of the rivers and on 
the lake shore on Kewenaw Point, were derived 
from the amygdaloidal trap. The coppgr rock found 
on the Ontanagon river, is an erratic bowlder, which 
was transported to that spot during the drift epoch, 
and originally was included in serpentine, a rock very 
different from any found in the Ontanagon district. 
Sicce the only known deposit of copper in serpen- 
tine ison Isle Royale,* and that island is nearly 
north from Ontanagon river, or ina direction from 
which the drift current came, it is supposed that it 
originated on that isiand and was transported in an- 
cient times to the southward by an ice raft, which 
deposited it as adrift bowlder on the spot where it 
was found. I have not visited that locality, but form 
this opinion from the best information 1 could ob- 
tain. This great copper rock is now deposited at 
Washington, D.C. and is in possession of the go- 
vernment. Thts enormous mass of metal, weighing 
between two and three thousand pounds, is well cal- 
culated to inspire too strong expectation of obtain- 
ing valuable mines on the coast of Lake Superior, 
aud those who have such hopes should be warned 
that masses of metallic copper of that magnitude 
are great rarities, if indeed there is another like it 
in the whole country. Native copper is rarely a 
favorable sign in mines, and it is looked upon fayor- 
ably only when it is so abundant as to constitute a 
considerable part-of a large vein, or when it is pret- 
ty uniformly mixed with the rock. There are few 
such localities on Kewenaw Point, and those | have 
examined with great attention. There are nine 
veins of native copper already discovered on the 
locations leased to the Lake Superior Copper Mining 
company. Of that number only two or three have 
been selected, by my advice, as undoubtedly valua- 
ble, and of sufficient magnitude and richness for 
profitable mining. The others are problematical, 
and may perhaps ultimately be explored, by sinking 
shalts into them to some depth, when the value of 
the ore may be estimated. 

The most valuable locality is on #4 West side of 
Eagle River,} eight miles from Fg!e Harbor, and a 
mile and a half from the lake -@0re, on rocky land, 
elevated above the lakes abo«t 200 feet. Fragments 


*Dr. Locke is of opinic+ that the mineral supposed to 
be serpentine is epidote 1 have not examined it. 

+Dr. Houghton 78 that this is not the stream known 
to voyazuers as ‘gle River. I have therefore propos- 
ed to name it ver River, a name evidently quite ap- 
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of the rock and lumps of native copper found at the 
mouth of the river, first attracted the attention of 
explorers to examine the bed and banks of the 
stream, when metallic copper mixed withsilver was 
discovered in place. This locality was then exam- 
ined by me, and by the aid of the company of min- 
ers the value of the mine was sufficiently proved to 
warrant the outlay required in exploring it thorough- 
ly. An exploration shaft was then directed to be 
made, and the result has proved very satisfactory to 
the company. 

The ore, if it may be so called, consists of an inti- 
mate mixture of copper and silver, and an alloy of 
those metals in an amygdaloidal trap rock, the ca- 
vities in it being filled with metallic globues, and 
fine particles being thickly mixed with the rock, so 
as to constitute from 10 to 30 per cent. of its weight. 

The crevices and veins in the rock are also filled 
with thin sheets of an alloy of copper and silver, and 
occasional lumps of the metals are found of conside- 
rable magnitude. 

The most singular and interesting chemical and 
geological phenomenon observed at this place, is the 
occurrence of pieces of copper and silver, united to- 
gether side by side by fusion, without any alloying 
of the silver, although the copper contains 3 10 per 
cent. of silver, united with it chegically. The sil- 
ver, however, is always absolutely pure. There 
are also specimens in which the copper alloy is ab- 


solutely porphyritic; with patches of fine silver. I 


have a piece, about the size of a dime, in which one 
half of it is pure silver, and the other an alloy of 
copper with 3-10 per cent. of silver, containing 

atches of pure silver mixed with it but not alloyed. 

he two metals are completely soldered together at 
their points of contact. Other specimens exhibit 
a and triangular pieces of silver in the midst 
of the copper or contain veins of it traversing the 
latter and firmly united at the edges. Crystals of 
silver, in the form of a regular octahedron, also oc- 
cur, but are not common. Fine particles and strings 
of silver are more frequeutly observed.- Glistening 
scales of fine crystals of antimonial silver ore are 
found in a part of the lode where the rock is most 
decomposed. Veins of quartz and of calcareous spar 
traverse some parts of the metalliferous rock, and 
the copper is most highly crystallized in the quartz; 
while the silver is more apt to be found in the calca- 
reous spar in the amygdaloid containing it. 


The first exploration which I made at this place, 
was at the base of the cliff about three feet above 
the level of the river, and the rock was blasted away 
until the ifflux of wate» prevented further opera- 
tions. The cliff is fifteen feet high, and presents a 
mural precipice, in which. the metallic copper and 
silver could be readily discovered; and it was seen 
the rock became richer as we descended, even though 
our researches were only to the extent of fwenty 
feet from the top of the cliff to the place where we 
blasted for the last time. | felt confident, therefore, 
that the quantity of metals would increase in the 
rock to some depth; and in order to have this point 
settled, the miners were directed to sink a shaft, be- 
ginning on the top of the ledge and going down at 
least forty feet beneath the bed of the river. The 
shaft was then sunk, under the able direction of Mr. 
Charles H. Gratiot, the skilful superintendent of the 
mines, and its present depth from the surface 1s 
seventy-four feet. By this exploration shaft, the 
value of the mine has been proved, and the propor- 
tions of metal were found to augment considerably 
as the work proceeded. Several hundred tons of 
rich ore bave been raised, and among the fine speci- 
mens obtained, is a mass of copper with an ounce of 
ee silver attached to it. The ore raised ts proba- 


ly somewhat richer than that extracted by me, and | 


will richly repay the cost of exploration.” 
“Farther up Eagle River, at the distance of half a 


mile, aregular vein of copper was discovered in a 
rock composed of crystallized feldspar and chlorite | 
—the vein stone consisting ofa mixture of green! ~ 
It is from two | 
to three feet wide, is fully exposed on the river’s | 


earth, quartz and calcareous spar. 











quality such as could be depended upon as a regular 1 Burthen, by old measurement, about 3443 4. 
produet of mining operations. I therefore blasted | 


off specimens from the whole width of the vein, and 
rejecting the sheets and loose lumps of metal found 
in the crevices, took fifty pounds of the rock, con- 
taining a pretty uniform and fair mixture of the me- 
tals, for analysis. This was crushed at Henshaw, 
Ward, & Co.’s mills, and sifted in coarse and fine 
sieves to separate the flattened plates of metal, which 
weighed lllbs. 4 ounces, and consisted of plates of 
copper and silver mixed witha little rock. On be- 
ing carefully washed, the weight of metal was re- 
duced to 8 Ibs. 13 ounces. This dissolved in pure 
nitric acid, and prepared chlorohydric (muriatic) 
acid and reduced, yielded 662.3 grs. of metallic sil- 
ver—equal to 25 3-10 lbs. per ton. The copper 
amounted to 5 lbs. 85 ounces, or 1257 Ibs. of copper 
per ton of coarse metal, as it comes from the wash- 
ing table. 

The fine sifted ore being washed, yielded 8 Ibs. 12 
ounces more of metal, mixed with heavy ferrugin- 
ous particles of rock. This being dissolved gave 1 
Ib. 1 ounce of copper and silver, which when sepa- 
rated yielded 101 grs. of silver, 1 lb. 3 oz. of cop- 
per. The silver then ia the fine washings is equal 
to 3 4-10 Ibs. tothe ton, and the copper from the 
om is equal to 250 Ibs. Then 50 Ibs of the rock 
yield— 

Coarse plates of metal, 8 Ibs. 13 oz. 
Fine washed ore, 8 Ibs. 12 oz. 





Amount of washed metal in 50 Ibs. rock, 17 Ibs. 
9 oz. or 35.1bs. 2 oz. per 100 Ibs. of rock, or 700 Ibs 
per ton. 

The value of the coarse sifted metal after washing 
is per ton as fullows— 

For silver, 25 Ibs. in a ton at $20 per lb. $500 00 
For copper, 1257 Ibs. per ton at 16 cts. per lb. 201 12 

Value of the coarse metal, 701 12 

A ton of the fine sifted ore, washed and reduced as 
above described, yields— 

Silver, 3 4-10 Ibs. at $20 per Ib. $68 
Copper, 250 Ibs. at 16 cts. per Ib. 40 
Value of one ton of fine washings, $108 

The value of the rock per ton is as follows. It 
yields in 50 Ibs., silver 763.8 grs. = 1 74-100 0z.; equal 
to 4 Ibs. 5 oz. 3643 grs. per ton; value, $87 25.— 
Copper in 50 Ibs. of rock, 6 Ibs. 9} oz. = per ton 
263 Ibs.; value, $42 10. Value of one ton of the 
rock, $129 35. 

Resumee.—In the rock the value is $129 35 per ton. 
In the coarse ore, silver = $500 copper, = $201 
In the fine washings, “ = _ 68 “ = 40 

Silver, $568 $241 

Total value of one ton of clean metal, $809. 

It js to be observed that the large sheets of copper 
which cccasionally occur in the crevices, are not con- 
sidered in this account; and since they probably will 
be found not unfrequently in the mine, they will go to 
augment the value of its produce. 

She best flux for the fusion of the fine washings, 
which will be smelted at the mines, is carbonate of 
lime or calcareous spar, which makes, with the fer- 
ruginous trap rock, a perfectly liquid glass or slag, 
through which the metallic alloy of copper and sil- 
ver quickly settles. The proportion of silver in the 
metal reduced in the furnace, varies from 5 to 16 
per cent. according to the nature of theore. The 
average yield of the rock when assayed in the cru- 
cible with limestone and charcoal, is 7 4-10 percent. 
of metal; and the metal analyzed vielded 94.864 per 
cent, of copper, and 5.136 per cent. of silver. The 
silver being worth $102 50, and the copper $15 17 = 
$117 67 for 100 Ibs. of wetal.” 
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THE GREAT BRITAIN STEAMER. 








. 
The “magnificent” leviathan of the deep, is at- 
tracting thousands upon thousands of people ‘tat 25 


side for the distance of one hundred and ninety-eight | cents admittance on board, and 123 cents additional 
feet, and was seen interruptedly for a quarter of a! for entering the engine apartment. The cars from 


mile. Jt runs N. by W.,S. by E., and dips to the 


E. 83°. This vein contains lumps of pure metallic | 
copper, some of which weigh from a tew ounces to 


Philadelphia go constantly crammed with passengers 
attracted 100 miles to see the sight. An excursion 
trip, to the Great Bank, is proposed, and wall prova- 


half apound, and others are of an irregular form | bly be given, at $2 per ticket. 


and as laege asa man’s finger. Smaller pieces are | 
thickly intévepersed in the vein stone. On analysis | 
this metal waS.found to be perfectly pure copper, | 
without any trace.of silver—a curious circumstance, | 


As most of our readers, will not go so far within 
the vortex of her powerful attraction, as to geta 
sight of her, for their benefit, as well as for our own, 
we subjoin a description condensed from English 


considering its pro%imity to the silver vein above de- | papers, by the editor of the N. York Evening Post. 


scribed. It will be wheyght for copper in conjunction | 


with the other mine. 


Analysis and Assay of theQagle River copper and sil- | 
per ore. in order to discovefhe real working value | 


The following are the dimensions of the ship: 
Leugth of keel, 289 feet. 
‘* from figure-head to taffrail, in 
Extreme width, mm. .* 


of an ore of this kind, it becathe necessary to make | Depth of hold from upper or spar 


a selection of a fair average lobof the ore, of a 


deck, 323 * 


a 


™ 


Power, 2 engines, 500 horse power tons, 


each, 1000 
Boiler (square) 34 feet by 22 in height. 
Furnaces, 24--12 forward and 12 aft. 


Stroke of piston, 6 feet 
Displacement of water when draw- ; 

ing about 16 feet (or loaded,) 

about 3000 tons 
Stowage for coal, 1100 «| 

‘* good additional, about 1200 « 
Will accommodate about 360 passe 
And dining accommodation for 380 on, 
Crew and firemen, 350 


The vessel is entirely built of iron with 
ception of the boarding of her decks and some 
her cabin fittings and carved work. Her model ; 
somewhat peculiar, yet accordant with the sae 
(when she was built) of many nautical men, and the 
speed she has since attained, together with her good 
sea qualities, prove that their opinions were wei) 
founded. Her sides tumble, or fall in, a good dea) 
towards the top deck, from about the middle of her 
length to the stern, giving her a ‘man-of-war like a). 
pearance and a wholesome rotundity in the afte 


the ex. 


body. Abreast of the boilers, which are forwardil 


of the longitudinal centre, her sides are rather Qj. 
tish, but she has after all abundance of bearings fo 
a steamer, and more aloft might have produced hea. 
vy rolling ina sea-way. Her bottom bearings ar 
ample, and she is finely moulded with a sharp ep. 
trance, approaching to the plough form, and an equal. 
ly fine run. Her upper works, like most of the Bristol 
ships, are plain, but substantial in finish. 


The hull is formed of iron plates, decreasing in 
thicknes from the kee] upwards, and angle iron ribs 
of great strength. The plates are not, however, 9 
thick in proportion to her size, as those of some jron 
vessels since constructed, particularly those built at 
North Birkenhead, (for war purposes,) but she is 
nevertheless a very strong ship, being bound secure- 


ly by rods on the tension principle. ‘The plates off 


her keel are from 3 inches thick in the middle, to] 
inch at the ends, and all the plates under water are 
from § to § inch at the the top, except the upper 
plate, which is Sths, She is chiefly clencher built, 
and double riveted at many points. The ribs are 
six inches by 3 1-2, by 1-2 inch thick at the bottom 
of the vessel, and 7-l6ths at the top. Her rig is 
that of what may be called a six masted schooner, 
with fore and aft sails, and lugger topsails, with 
the exception of the mainmast, (the second from 
the boy) which will carry a square mainsail anda 
topsail over it. She has four decks, and the upper 
or spar-deck is 308 feet in length. The engines are 
somewhat on the patent of Sir Mark Brunel, with 
the cylinders, in place of being upright, standing 
on an angle of about sixty degrees. The main 
shaft for the turning of the screw, and which is of 
great length and large diameter, was made at the 
Mersey Iron Works, in Liverpool, and is itselfa great 
curiosity. 

On the spar-deck there are eight sky lights for the 
fore-saloon, and one large light over the engine 
room. The under decks and apartments have bor- 
rowed lights from these, and also circular fights iu 
the sides of the ship—the latter of plate glass an inch 
in thickness. The companions, or entrances from the 
deck, are fitted with doors on either side, so as 4l- 
ways to have a weather and a lee door, the former 
of which may be closed during gales. The windlass 
is on a patent principle. The best bower anchor 
weighs about three tons, and its iron chain cable's 
2: inches in diameter in the metal of the link. The 
bow is enriched with carved work; in the ceotre 
are the royal arms, surrounded by emblems of the 
arts and sciences of the empire, and (in illustration 
of the power and speed of the ship) representations 
of the thunderbolt of Jove and the caduceus of Mer 
cury. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of the whole 
structure is fthe machinery, is the screw, by which 
she is propelled. The latter is on the sane principle, 
but slightly modified, as that invented by Mr. F. P, 
Smith, of the Patent Ship Propeller company, ("9 
supplied it,) and who, some years ago, exhibited itat 
Liverpool in the Archimedes. i 

The boiler platform is of plate iron, suppor 
upon ten iron kelsons, of which the centre oe 
are three feet three inches deep. These kelsons 2" 
formed like the-floorings, of iron plates placed 08 
the edge. , 

The hull is divided into five distinct compartmen's 
by means of water-tight iron bulkheads. 

The whole of the materials and workma 
both of ship and machinery, appear to be of the 
order. - 

On the angle iron beams of the lower decks a 
is an iron plate of from 2 to 3 feet wide by ha! 
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yease!, the edge of which is fitted up against the ribs, 
and riveted on the flat angle iron beams. This con- 
tinuous piate is made of the ordinary boiler plates, 
united at the end with a jointing fillet, ‘‘single rivet- 
ed,” to each, and over it are laid the deck planks, to 
which they are bolted; it being, therefore, firmly se- 
cured between the beams and planking, cannot fail 
to aid very materially in resisting any sudden and 
partial resistance externally, and to maintain the 
orginal form. 

The upper, or main deck, is planked longitudinal- 
ly two inches thick in the middle, six inches near 
the sides, from which there is a mass of timber form- 
ing the “‘water-ways,” increasing from about six in- 
ches to about two feet in depth against the outside 
painting, forming a curve surface against the ship’s 
sides above and below, to admit of which the iron 
beams are bent down atthe ends. The planking of 
the first saloon deck consists also of longitudinally 
jaid planks, six inches wide, four inches thick, with 
“water-ways” ten inches thick at the sides; and, 
as it les on the before mentioned horizontal plates, 
the protection is all above the surface of the deck. 
The planking of the third deck runs across the ship, 
with 6x4 inch ‘*water-ways,” as in that immediate 

bove. 

The boiler presents a great space of heating sur- 
face, and is amply strong for condensing engines.— 
The foundation plate of the engines has a conical 
depression of about 12 inches, into which the piston 
dips; this depression dips into the bend of the ship, 
and is therefore taken advantage of, in depressing 
both faces of the piston, and also dishing the cylin- 
der cover to about eight inches at the centre, there- 
by affording the connecting rod be that much lar- 
ger. The piston is cast with its top and bottom 
face, arms, and outer ring, in one piece; and for the 
purpose of fitting in the keys to fasten the red, there 
are two holes, into one of the spaces between the 
arms, through which the fitting and fastening is per- 
formed, and which holes, are then stopped by circu- 
lar plates, with valve mitre edges, and made fast.— 
The rubbing, or *‘metallic” surface of the piston, is 
one ring of cast iron, cut open at one point, with a 
half lapped joint, depth seven to eight inches to be 
packed behind. The nuts for holding down the 
screws for the packing ring are turned cylindrical, 
and inserted into holes of 24 inches diameter, drill- 
ed into the top of the piston. The holes to be ex- 
panded by heat, and the nuts inserted cold, so as to 
be held in by friction, end secured by a tap-screw.— 
The shells of the piston valve are brass cylincers with 
steam openings, as shown by the sections having, a 
“twist” to render the wear more uniform. ‘The pis- 
ton valves have a cast iron expanding ring, as have 
the cylinders. These pistons are worked by eccen- 
tricities in the usual way, but the “‘reversing” is ef- 
fected by an eight feet spur wheel attached to the 
eccentric, with an appropriate contrivance to put it 
into gear. 


The performances of the Great Britain have prov- 
ed the correctness of the first anticipations, It was 
contended by many nautical men, and some eminent 
in the profession, that the situation of the propelling 
force being at the stern, would cause the vessel to 
run very wild in a head wind, and to counteract 
which the rudder will be in such constant requisition 
as lo cause a considerable loss of power—but one 
sound aod settled fact is worth a thousand opinions. 
Taking all the circumstances into consideration, it 
does appear that if by the use of an equal weight of 
fuel the “duty” performance of the screw be nearly 
equal to that of the paddle-wheel, and that the 
Whole of the machinery be so constructed as to be 
lasting, and not unpleasant to passengers, it has 
the merit of being free from serious inconveniences 
of the paddie-wheel, such as great top-heaviness, 
Opposition of the paddle-boxes to the wind, &c., 
aud possesses these advantages besides, namely, 


that strength in the upper part of the ship is not 


required to support machinery, and that the deck is 


clear—a great comfort to passengers, and of great 
convenience in management of sails and working 


the ship. 


It has since been proved that the Great Britain 
o€s not “run wild in a heavy sea,” that she steers 
With great ease under sail cr steam, and without any 
loss of power, more than any sailing or other vessel, 
through the action of the rudder; so that the first 
As to the ad- 
vantages of the screw in doing away with the lumber- 
Some paddle-wheels and their bandbox casings or 

Xes, which destroy the straight sheer of a ship, by 
Giving her a dromecary hump, tending to strain her 
upper works, and form, as it were, “sails” in beam 
Winds, that cannot be reefed—there can be no ques- 


point may he considered as settled. 


tlon. 


The Great Britain has twenty-six state rooms 


accommodate 252 passengers, each of whom can 
be provided with a single bed, and that without 
making up a sitigle sofa, or any other temporary con- 
venience. 

The walls of the after or principal promenade sa- 
luon are painted in declicate tints; and along the 
sides are severai fixed chairs of oak. A row of well 
proportioned pillars, which range down the centre of 
the promonade, serve the double purpose of orna- 
ment to room and support to the deck. In this sa- 
loon, on either side, is a range of exceedingly com- 
fortable state rooms, and sleeping berths. About 
twelve of those on each side of the deck will he re- 
served for ladies, as they are made to communicate 
with two commodious ladies’ boudoirs, or private 
sitting rooms, measuring 17 feet by 14 feet. 

The advantages of this arrangement must be ob- 
vious, as ladies who may be indisposed, or in neglige 
will be enabled to reach their sleeping berths with- 
out their being the slightest necessity for their ap- 
pearing in public. The frame work of the staircases, 
communicating from this saloon with the deck, is of 
iron. The stairs are far more wide and commodi- 
ous than is generally met with on ship-board. From 
this promenade you descend into the main or dining 
saloon, which is 98 feet six inches long, by 30 feet 
wide. ‘This is really a beautiful room. A large sum 
of money has not been uselessly squandered in pro- 
curing for it gaudy decorations, not harmonizing 
with its uses—but its fittings are alike chaste and 
elegant. Down the centre are twelve principal 
columns of white and gold, with ornamental capitals 
of great beauty. Twelve similar columns also range 
down the walls oneither side. Between these latter 
and the entrances to the sleeping berths are (on each 
side of the deck) eight pilasters in the Arabesque 
style, (of which character the saloon generally par- 
takes,) beautifully painted with oriental birds and 
flowers. 


On either side are seven doors, which open into as 
many passages, each of which communicates with 
four bedrooms. The archwaysof the several doors 
are tastefully carved and gilded, and are surmounted 
with neat medallion heads. Some looking glasses 
are so arranged as to reflect the saloon lengthways 
at two opposite sides, from which a very pleasing 
illusion is produced. The walls of this apartment 
are of a delic&ie lemon-tinted drab hue, relieved 
with blue, white, and gold. At the stern end are a 
number of sofas, which range one above the other, 
nearly up to the stern lights. At the opposite ex- 
extremity is a large room for the steward’s use.— 
The saloon is fitted with rows of dining tables, of 
sufficient capacity to admit of 360 persons sitting 
down to dinner at one. time, with perfect conveni- 
ence and comfort. Oa each side of the forward 
promenade saloon there are 36 berths of sleeping 
places, and in the saloon below it 30 on each side, 
making in ail forward, 132. To the state rooms there 
are passages leading from the saloons, and running 
athwart the ship. 

In the forecastle are berths, 36 in number for a 
portion of the crew. The iron ribs, and the mode in 
which the ship is riveted, can be well inspected from 
this apartment. 

The length of the Great Britain, from her figure- 
head to her tafrail being 322 feet, she is 60 or 70 feet 
longer than a line of battle ship. All the masts, ex- 
cept the mainmast, are affixed to the deck by iron 
joints, and, in the event of a strong head wind, can 
be lowered like the masts of acanal boat. The dia- 
meter of the mainmast below is 34 inches, and its 


ny 
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4500 tons, although the former is more than a third 
the longer ship. The form of the bottom, and the 
difference of ten feet in the draft of water (the 
one drawing sixteen feet, the other five or six and 
twenty,) and the finer lines, cause this great diffe- 
rence in displacement, and, consequently, of the 
midship section. ‘he Great Britain’s midship sec- 
tion is, from the same cause less than that of a 52 
gun frigate. 


THE SHIP MASSACHUSETTS. 

Several years ago, the subject of fitting sailing 
ships, on long voyages, with auailiary steam appara- 
tus, to be used in calms and moderate head-winds, 
was discussed in the Enghsh Reviews and Scientific 
Journals, aud we believe, there have been some par- 
tial experiments of the kind in the British mercan- 
tile marine. ‘The ship named above, recently launch- 
ed in Boston, and intended for a packet between N. 
York and Liverpool, is the first specimen of Ameri- 
can enterprise in this line.* It is in every way curi- 
ous and interesting, and there will be many eager 
watchers to see how the plan succeeds. In the large 
ship building in the state of Maine, the experiment, 
will have much interest, and we copy all that relates 
to the peculiar steam arrangements of the ship, ina 
communication addressed by her owner to the Nau- 
tical Magazine. 

“She is intended as the pioneer of a regular line 
of steam packet ships; let it be distinctly understood 
that we do not call her a steamer, or expect her to 
make steam boat speed except under canvass; her 
steam power is strictly atixiliary to her canvass, and 
is intended, as a general rule, to be used only in 
calms or against moderate head winds; occasionally 
when near the land and in tolerably smooth water.— 
lt must be very valuable in getting speedily jpto port, 
even against fresh breezes, by housing her topmasts 
and putting her head to wind, or while beating under 
canvass; it will also be of service in getting in and 
out of port, in keeping off a lee shore, and in making 
the ship comparatively safe wiren at anchor in any 
exposed situation. 

She is intended to run between Liverpool and N. 
York, and is expected to make five complete voy- 
ages per annuum, making her passage in an average 
of eighteen or twenty days summer and winter, the_ 
minimum being thirteen and the maximum tweuty-~ 
five. The motive power may be described briefly as 
follows: 

1. A condensing engine, consisting of two cylin- 
ders of 25 inches diameter, and 3 feet stroke, work- 
ing at right angles: made by Hogg and Delamater, of 
N. York, from the plans and under the direction of 
Captain Ericsson. 

2. lwo boilers, with two furnaces each, 14 feet 
long by 7 wide, and 9 high. 

3. Blowing engine and blowers, so arranged as to 
be out of the way, and to be ogly used occasionally 
to raise sleam quickly. 

4, Caimney coming up through the poop and be- 
tween decks, surrounded by a ventilating trunk 5 fee 
wide by 9 feet long, and projecting five and a halt 
feet above the poop deck; the chimney being 14 feef 
only above the trunk. t 

5. One heater on the principal of those applied to 
the U.-S. ship Princeton. 

6. Propeiler of nine and a half feet extreme di- 
ameter, constructed entirely of wrought cupper and 
composition metal, aud which revolves avaft the 
rudder: the main shaft coming out close to the stern 





height above the level of the deck 74 feet. The 
main topmast is 55 feet long. Diameter of foremast 
19 inches, height 68 feet. ‘The other masts propor- 
lionate. Eight walks round the principal deck are 
about equal toa mile in length. In the construc- 
tion of the hull and engines, the enormous quantity 
of 1500 tons of iron have been used. The rigging 


to windward than hemp, which would require great- 
er thickness for equal strength. ‘The engines weigh 
340 tons. 

The main shaft is 28 inches in diameter in the cen- 


fore turned, it weighed 16 tons. It has been lighten- 
ed by a hole of ten inches in diameter bored through 
it. A stream of cold water passes through the cranks 
and this hole when the engines are at work. ‘The 
screw shaft is in one long and two short or coupling 
parts. The part next the engine, solid, 23 feet by 16 
inches diameter. ‘The hollow intermediate shalt 65 
feet by 2 feet 8 inches diameter. ‘T’he screw part is 
25 feet 6 inches, and also 16 inches diameter. The 
total length is 130 feet, and it weighs altogether 38 
tons. 

The displacement of the Great Britain will be ra- 
ther Jess than 30U0 tons whepv loaded, with 12UU tons 





ne one bed each, and 113 with two, so that in ad- 
ion to her crew, officers, firemen, &c., she can 


of coal on board, while the displacement ai a first 
‘rate frigate, with ali stores on board, is better than 


is of iron wire rope, offering less resistance in going | 


tre, and 24 iuches in the bearings; in the rough, be- 


post, and supported by a stout brace attached to the 
| same. 
7. Apparatus for shipping and unshipping the pro- 
| peller, cousisting of a shaft coming out of the ship 
above the main shaft, and entirely within the con- 
| trol of the engineer in the engine room; the me- 
| chanism within, first unships or rigs in the lower 
| Shalt from the hub of the propeller, then by turning 
the upper shaft, the propeller is brought up to the 
| Hat of the stetn, entirely out of water, in a few 
mioutes, whea the ship assumes all the characteris- 
tics of a packet siip, without avy thing to drag aller 
| her, 

8. A powerful hand-pump and fire engine, with 
which tue ship may be wet fore aod aft, below and 
aloit. 

9. Cast iron floor in the engine room, and rery nee 
cessary protection to the wood work gear tle engine, 
boilers, &c. 

he power of the engine is est’Mated together 
about 170 horses, aud the speed ¢Xpected to be ab- 
tained on ordinary occasions 49 smooth water, is 
nine statute miles per hov-» and the consumption 
of fuel from seven to.nin- tous per day, of anthra- 
cite coal. 








* The first steamer-“at Crossed the Atlantic, and which 
was fiited out fr - v5 yp Geo., in 181, was ar- 
ranged tor saili*S 85 Well as sicaining. : 
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The space taken up in the lower hold of the ship 
is about 47 feet, in a direct line forward of the stern- 
post, the boilers together being but fourteen feet 
wide, leaves good space in the wings for coal bunk- 
ers, which are accessible, both from the outside of 
the ship as well as in the between decks; besides the 
space indicated, the trunk for vertilation around the 
smoke pipe, there are two smaller trunks, coming 
up through the poop over the cylinder heads, the 
between decks is otherwise clear fore and aft, the 
crew being accommodated in a topgallant forecastle, 
and the cabin passengers in a poop which runs to 
and includes the mainmast. The poop and topgallant 
forecastle are connected by a narrow deck of light 
materials, supported by knees on the stanchions, and 
at the height of the main rail, by which the crew and 
officers may travel fore and aft in working the ship, 
without going down upon the main deck—and simi- 
lar to the gangway deck of the U. S. ship Saratoga. 
The ship will have excellent accommodations for 
over 30 cabin passengers, and ample room for second 
cabin and steerage passengers, in a well ventilated 
“between decks.” To prevent the rudder from touch- 
ing the shaft, there is a gap cut in the after side of it, 
to permit of its being put hard to starboard, without 
touching. 

The motive power comprises about two-sevenths 
the whole cost of the ship. The ship is building by 
Samuel Hall, of East Boston, the builder of the An- 
telope, Coquette, Zephyr, Akbar, Edith, Midas, and 
many other good and fast vessels. 

She is built with good pasture white oak, yellow 
pine, and hackmetac, and very strongly fastened and 

need with hanging as well as diagonal knees be- 
tween decks. She has stout bilge kelsons, and her 
timber and planking are strong enough for a ship of 
1000 tons. In her poop and between decks are about 
fifty water-tight screws lights, and in her plankshire 
seven dozen of composition ventilators, besides ven- 
tilators of another description elsewhere, similar to 
those in use on board the Cunard ships. The ship 
has only fourteen inches dead rise, at h+lf floor, and 
sharp in the end, with much less flare, and conse- 
quently more strength than usual forward. Her bow 
outward is new and peculiar, being gradually filled 
in, (after planking up as usual.) to the forward part 
of the stem, the ship’s lines being extended to that 
point with only a slight hollow. This filling in or 
false bow, increases the strength forward in a great 
degree, and causes less resistance to the speed, espe- 
cially in a short head sea, it being decked over and 
nearly smooth up and down. I[ will leave to others 
to praise the ship. She will require no puffing to 
make her compare with the New York ships in ge- 
nera!.” 

Very truly yours, R. B. F. 

The previous part of the same article contains a 
description of a neg and peculiar rig, which the own- 
er has devised and adopted, comprising several nov- 
elties in the spars, yards, sails, and the mode of 
bending and setting them. This description is too 
long for our columns. 
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PARTY NAMES. 


Having had two or three chapters lately on ‘‘Our 
Country’s name,’ it may be as well to devote a lit- 
tle space to a history of the parry NAmEs, which 
from time to time have been assumed as worn by 
our people. Some account of them may be of use 
hereafter, when those appellations will no longer be 
familiar. 

We begin with the distinction of parties which 
immediately preceeded the revolution of 1776, and 
which was maintained throughout the war by which 
that revolution was achieved. 

Wares and rorsges, at that time divided between 
them the whole American people,—appellations 
which had their origin in “the mother country,” as 
Kngland bas usually been termed inthis country, 
without exactly having deserved the appellation. 
Her whole population had long been divided be- 
tween those two parties. 

Tue Trorigs, were distingushed advocates of high 
prerogative for the crown. The transition of the 
term to the advocates of royal prerogative, as urged 
in the then colonies, was perfectly natural. Besides, 
the party in power in England, when that govern. 
ment determined to levy taxes upon Americans 
without our Cansent, was the tory party ,—and the 
whigs, then in Opposition and striving to regain as- 
cendancy warmly advocated the American cause, 
and opposed the schetxe of taxation. 

In this country, all théag who sided with *the go 
vernment,” those that M@qtained the royal prero- 
gative, aud those who sided With the parliament of 
England, and ultimately, ail thos who hesitated to 
resist the authority of Great Brtqin, were desig- 
nated as rorigs. At first it was NOW considered a 








such an extent, that tory and traitor, were regard- 
ed as close of kind to each other. They were 
saved from a strict identification, by the sub- 
stituting for tory, the appellation of 

Rerucez, by which name all those who, by overt 
act, aicied the enemy, beeame designated. 

THE wuigs, were those who opposed the British 
assumptions of power, and stood up for the rights 
of the colonies and the rights of man. 


There was but a fraction of the great original whig 
party, which, differing with the majority as to the 
measure of resistance, objected to goat once for 
Independence, and became suspected afterwards of 
toryism. 

The revolution was accomplished. The party 
appellation of that period soon faded from view. 
No American would now endure to be called a tory. 


FepeRA, and ANTI-FEDERAL, was the next divi- 
sion of parties in this countiy. The division arose 
out of discussionsin relation to the formation of a 
general government. Heretofore the states were to 
allintents and purposes independent sovereignties, 
only confederated by so fragile a ligament that it was 
found inadequate to any other than a condition of 
extensive danger. A federal union, under a consti- 
tutional form of government, was suggested, and 
approved. A difference of opinion arose during the 
progress of this formation, as to the extent of the 
powers which the states should relinquish of their 
sovereignty, in order to create an adequate general 
government. When the project of constitution was 
matured and submitted to the people of the respec- 
tive states for ratification or rejection, parties di- 
vided on the subject, and menof eminent talents 
were arrayed in every state, against each other. 
Those who were in favor of adopting the constitu- 
tion, were designated as “federalists.” Their op- 
ponents were as familliarly known under the appel- 
lation of ‘*Anti-federalists.”” Of the former, James 
Madison was recognized as_ the leader in Virginia. 
Patrick Henry was the leader of the anti-federal 
party in that state; they & others scarcely less distin- 
guished for powers, associated with each other, and 
made the decision of the question exeeedingly 
doubtful there. In Maryland was an array of ta- 
Jents little, if atall inferior to thosqof her southern 
neighbors. Luther Martin, though not equal to Pa- 
trick Henry as an orator, was far his superior in fa- 
gal and literary acquirements andin all those re- 
sources which deep reading and an unrivalled me-} 
mory afford. Martin never forgot anything. His 
whole life was spent either in reading or speaking. 
Uniting the advantages of being a living cyclopedia, 
fluent, of forceable. rather than elegant expression, 
constitutionally ardent, persevering, and uny ield. 
ing,—few men inthis country even equalled his 
forenic powers,and yet it would be unjust to the 
memory of Samue. Cuase, to say that Luther Mar- 
tin himself was leader of the “fanti-federal party” in 
Maryland. On no occasionin his life probably 
was Mr. Chase more eloquent or more active, than 
in opposition to the ratification of the federal! con- 
stitution. These champions had opponents before 
the people on that occasion however, fully worthy 
of their cause and of such competitors—Hanson, 
Carro}l, Worthington,—we might name a host. The 
war was tremendously exciting. The aati-federal- 


ists, denounced the federal constitution as contain- } 


ing the seeds of future tyranny and oppfession, 
which would soon grow up, mature, and rou the peo- 
ple of their liberties. ‘‘Adopt that constitution” 
said Samuel Chase in one of his speeches at Anna- 
polis on the subject, ‘tadopt that constitution, and J 
will show you how the people can be rode, under a 
form of government that saddles and bridles them 
ready for any tyrant to mount, and spur and whip, 
as he pleases. Aye, saddle yourselves with that 
constitution, my fellow cilizen3s,—bridle yourselves 
as it proposes to bridle you, and I'll mount, remem- 
ber | tell you now, aad show you how you may be 
rode under its provisions.” But l am loitermg on 
my way. Each state of the union hada similar 
array of parties. 

The friends of the constitution had the best of the 
argument. The constitution was adopted—the fe- 
deral government went into operation. ‘T'he strong- 
est poicts of objection to it were obviated by amead- 
ments immediately adopted; all hostility to it ceas- 
ed. The anti-federal party had no longer an exis- 
tence. For fifty-six years this constitution has been 
the supreme law of the land. 


Those who were chosen to administer this new 
form of government, in the next array of parties, 
were designated as FrpERALIsTs, simply from the 
circumstance of their administering the federal go- 
vernment, and not as contra-distinguishing them 
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under it. Samuel Chase was soon appointed to ,_ 
judgeship in the supreme court; and when Subse. 
quently impeached for the manner in which he exe. 
cuted the duties of the station, Luther Martin was hi, 
most eloquent & effective counsel. Both of those gen. 
tlemen became distinguished leaders in the federa| 
party, as that party was soon after’marshalled. Ang 
so in other states. General Washington was djs. 
tingushed as the head of the then federal party, be. 
ing at the head of the government. 

THE REPUBLICAN Party, formed of those who 
took exception to the measures pursued by the fe. 
deral administration, borrowed their appellation 
from the popular party then revolutionizing France. 
Much of their success in this country was Owing to 
the sympathy felt here in behalf of that revolution, 
On General Washington retiring, John Adams, the 
federal candidate, beat Thomas Jefferson, the repub. 
lican candidate, for the presidency, by a close vote, 
for the first heat; but was beaten by him four years 
afterwards. 

it was at this latter memorable period that the fede. 

ralists adventured the desperate game, of attempting 
to defeat the voice of the people, by electing Aaron 
Burr to the presidency, instead of Thomas Jeffer. 
sen. This brought the party into such odium, that 
a new appellation became politic for them, and as 
they laid claim to be republicans, as well as fede. 
ralists, and that being now the popular appellation, 
the federalists determined to availof its virtues, 
and now designated themselves every where as, 
THE FEDERAL REPUBLICAN PARTY. Some stren- 
uous attempts were made to prevent this manceuvre 
from operating. That unrivalled popular orator, 
Joun Francis Mercer, in one of his speeches be- 
fore the people of Anne Arundel county, assimilated 
this device to that of the noble and useful turkey, 
having Buzzard attached to its designation. The 
scheme, persisted in, had its effect however, & oblig- 
ed the old school republicans, to have a prefix, also 
to their designation, and thence, 
“THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN PARTY,” had its 
origin. The term democrat, like that of republi- 
can, was derived on this occasion from the popular 
party designation in France, or rather as now in 
Europe. 

The parties in this country did not long maintain 
their double appellations. Brief designations always 
succeed, in such cases. In dropping a part of their 
appellations however, one change was effected. The 
term “republican” no longer distinguishing the par- 
ties, being claimed by each, was measureably drop- 
ped by both, and the conflicting parties now became 
distinguished as 

THE FEDERAL PARTY, a8 before, and 

THe Democratic PARTY, in the position of the 
old republicao party. ‘Ihe effect was to mancuvrre 
the republicans out of their popular name and to 
compel them totry their fortunes under a new 
name. ; 

This party however continued ascendant; in spite 
of a strenuous & ably sustained opposition. Through 
prosperous and through adverse times, in peace, 
non-intercourse, embargo, war, and peace agai; 
notwithstanding an untiring opposition, they main: 
tained their ascendancy. 

THe FEDERAL PARTY, at length, became disheart- 
ened, struck their colors, and professed to dissolve. 

No political movement professedly federal, no po 
litical candidate even, professedly federal, has been 
exhibited in this country for the last twenty years, 
that we recollect of. 

Every subsequent party almost, that hasearisen, 
appear to consider it a stroke of essential policy 
brand their opponents with the unpopular appella- 
tion of federalists. No one will wear the name. 


Democrats, became now the popular appellation. 
Whatever part of a party could succeed to secure 
that designation, stood a [air chance for success. 
vast number of the ultra federalists in a wonderfu 
short space of timeafter their own party desig 
tion was abandoned by them, were to be found : 
leaders'in ths ‘democratic’ party. For instance, al 
the governors, and all the candidates for governor ° 
the ‘democratic party” of Maryland, since that pe 
riod, every one of them, were leading federalists ’ 
long as that party existed. And so with most Se 
the principal officers in most of the states. pel 
ate no members of the party that seem now 7. 
tenacious of being recognized as ‘‘democrats,” not 
more apt at stigmatizing their opponents as go antiel 
ists.’ ‘Their opponents however, refuse ino 
ly, to be so designated, and insist that they the 4 
selves are in fact the true grit democrats, of cea 
appellation the other party have no right Wf 
them. ver 

Instead of adhering to that appellation, howe” 





from the recent anti-federalists. Hostility to the 
adoption of the constitution seemed to have been no 








disgraceful appellation, but itsoon becdns odious to 


objection whatever to entrusting men with offices 





the minority resorted, first to one, and then 3 
jname. After the defeat of John Quincy Adam, 
| they adopted the appellation of 
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NaTIONAL REPUBLICANS. As such, experiencing 
_gnother defeat, they abandoned this name, and 
adopted the old revolutionary designation of, 

Wuies. They triumphantly succeeded in 1840, 
ynder this flag. But their triumph was hardly 
achieved, before they were overwhelmed with dis- 
appointments. The fruits of the victory were nev- 
er athered. The ‘‘oemMocRatTic party’ succeeded 
immediately to power under Mr. Tyler’s administra- 
tion, and they still continue to maintain that power. 
Their predominance is contested at present by a 

at number of parties Far more than is usual. 

THE WHIG3, are their principal opponents. They 
remain generally in unbroken ranks, though some- 
what thinned by repeated defeat, as well as by dis- 
sensions to other parties. 

Tus Native American party, composed of dis- 
sentants from the two great parties, men who adopt 
the idea, that the republic is endangered by the too 
easy process of meking American citizens out of 
foreign emigrants, under the existing laws, and who 
start with the express purpose of obtaining an alte- 
ration in the Jaws relative to naturalization. This 

arty has acquired considerable influence in several 
of the largest cities in the union. They have suc- 
eeeded in electing their nominated candidates in N. 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and St. Louis. The 
difficulties they complain of, and which the party is 
organized in order to redress are more immediately 
felt in the large cities, Whether the party will 
ever acquire strength beyond the large cities, is 
somewhat doubtful. 

THE ABOLITION PARTY. 

THE ANTI SLAVERY PARTY. 

THE LIBERTY PARTY. This latter is a new de- 
signation, adopted by those who have found that 
their principles and career under former desig- 
nations, firstof ‘‘abolition,” and then as ‘‘anti- 
slavery” men, bad become so obnoxious to the Ame- 
rican people, that it was politic to seek some new 
appellation in hopes of escaping that odium. Or 
rather perhaps, it would be more strickly true, to 
say, that the “liberty party”’ are schismatics from the 
“anti-slavery” party, just as the “anti-slavery” 
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be very influential in counselling as to the direction 
which impending changes should take, is very likely.— 
That our people, as well as our government, should be 
apprised of the interest which we have in the premises, 
must be obvious. The public press should enlist in the 
cause. 
The intricacy of the subject, however, should make 
us exceeding! cautious in committing this country.— 
One step further, and we would have been involved in 
the obligations of a most objectionable and disadvanta- 
geous treaty with the Zollverein. Let us take warn- 
ing, and be cautious how we step, where so many parties 
and interests are concerned. 

We commend the careful perusal! of both the subjoin- 
ed articles: 


The Maine, July 1845. 

At the hazard of wearying many of your readers 
by my frequent recurrence to the same topic, I be- 
lieve I must ygt again touch upon the affair of the 
Zollverein and set fully forth my views respecting it. 
After doing this, unless any particular circumstance 
shall intervene, I shall let my pen rest till the mo- 
ment of its final decision draws nearer. An Ameri- 
can correspondent of the Algemeine Zeitung, an- 
nounced some time ago that the ultimate ratification 
of the treat 





dollars, so that about $5,000,000 were thus ex pended 


onthem. As the lines between the separate smaller 
states were removed, the sum of their external lines 
was reduced to about 1,290 miles, so that the pre- 
sent expenses, in spite of the increased transporta- 
tion are Jessened to Jess than half their former 
amount. Partly from this and partly from the in- 
creased consumption consequent on the union, and 
the prosperity of the land, the clear revenues of the 
respective states were doubled, and the Zollverein, 
inasmuch as it restored a free commerce within 
Germany, showed itself to be a very beneficial in- 
stitution. 

Since however the king of Prussia has acceded to 
the throne, Prussia entirely and completely misuses 
her position as the chief member of the union. She 
seduces the authorities of the other states of the 
union to her own interests through her briberies, dis- 
posals of orders, and other corrupting favors, whose 
princes continuing satished in consequence of their 
increased incomes, still give their support to the va- 
rious propositions emanating at Prussian suggestion, 
and so far too as to overlook encroachment and even 
to suffer frm it. For example: the emperor of Rus- 
sia declares that he recognizes no Zollverein and 
will treat with Prussia alone, so that if the wares of 
Saxony or Bavaria are sent to Russia, they have to 
be provided with Prussian certificates, just as if they 


y with the Zollverein admitted of no} had been fabricated in Prussi thine haturell¢ une 
‘doubt, that Mr. Webster, and with him the whig 1 ee Eb yt Be Tigers she Atom 





party, had pronounced in its favor. 1 must confess 
that from the present compusition of the adminis- 
tration, senate, and congress, this seems to me notto 
be creditable, as one cannot but feel a confidence, 
that the advantages and disadvantages of the treaty, 
and likewise the question of its intrinsic just- 
ness will be taken into deliberate consideration and 
carefully weighed. As to the material interests, i. e. 
the articles of trade, they can according to my view 
be subject to but little change whatever from the 
treaty which has been Jately rejected; it is with it, as 


in common every day life, ‘open your eyes, or else | 


your purse.’’ A more important question however 
is, “Would the United States be acting justly in re- 





party was formed of schismatics from the ‘‘abolition” 
party. Certain it is, that there now exist not only 
all the three parties we have named, but at least three 
other sub-divisions, each claiming to be true grit— 
real orthodox emancipators. 

“The liberty party,”” was a name no doubt select- 
ed as much for the purpose of availing of popular 
impulse in this country in favor of liberty, as for its 
applicability to the objects the party profess to have 
in view, which is, like that of all the parties of this 
school, the emancipation of the colored people of 
this country. 
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Tue Zouttvertin. We resume the publication of 
a translation from the Schnellpost, and, as throwing light 
upon this topic, subjoin a couple of interesting letters 
from the Antwerp correspondent of the United States 
Gazette. The more this subject is investigated, the 
deeper it will be perceived, is the interest which 
the United States holds. in the direction which af- 
fairs may assume in relation to commerce and manu- 
factures, upon the continext of Europe. The question 
of a “PROTECTIVE TARIFF,” or of “free trade,” as the 
English have ingeniously contrived to have their sche. 


dule of duties denominated in all countries but their Such existing circumstances be considered either | 


own; or in -other and more appropriate language 
whether to protect the interests of their own operatives, 


spéct to the other states of Germany, if she Were to 
|grant advantages to the Zoliverein over them? The 
‘impost in the Hansetowns, as is known to all, 
‘amounts to 4 per cent. ad valorem, that is, it is mere- 
ly nominal. Mecklenburg exacts about 2 per cent.; 
and { will now exhibitto you the tariff upon the 
chief exports of the United States to Germany as 
‘exacted by the Zollverein compared with that of 


| Hanover or Oldenburg. 





In Hanover 

Inthe Zollverein. & Oldenburg. 

Tobacco, pays by the centner $3.85 $0.73 
Rice, * 1.40 0.73 
Hops, a 1.75 0.18 
Spermaceti, 280 2.18 
Whale oil, ss 1.16 0 35 
Butter and lard, as 2.56 0.73 
| Sugar, “ 3.50 0.93 
|lurpentine, resin, ‘* 0.24 0.12 
Flour, a 1.40 0.73 


| 


These rates show that the products of the United 
States pay in the Zollverein generally twice as much, 
‘tobacco five times as much,as in the kingdom of 
|Hanover. For this kindness from the Zollverein for 
| exacting more on our products, are we now going to 
grant to it a lower tariff, and by such an unjust pro- 
ceeding to force the other German states either to 
accede to the customs-union, or to raise their rates 
‘of impost against us? and can the ratification under 


just or wise? Certainly not. 


or to grant advantages to the British manutacturers, has | ble from being in harmony with the progress of li- 


been, or is being brought home to the communities, as 
Well as to the crowned heads of Europe, in such impos- 
ing form, as to require all their ingenuity in order to steer 
the vessels of state, of which, for the time being, they 
happen to have hold of the rudders, through theintricate 
Navigation which lies before them. 

The American reade; will find it quite as difficult to 
Ret the hitch and twist of the odd contrived political and 
commercial sysiem of the numerous Germanic, Zollve- 
Tein, and Austrian authorities and interests, as the Eu- 
ropeans profess to find in getting any thing like an idea 
of our system of a confederated republic. ‘i he ramifi- 
Cations, however intricate, must be understood, to some 
€xient, in order to judge of the true state of the case. 

That the Unned States are in a posture to profit, if 
her interesis be but duly and judiciously pressed, by 
Whatever Change the commerce of the continent of Eu- 
rope may take, no one can fail to perceive. That able 
and intelligent re preseatatives fro.n this country, would 


beral principles and democracy in Germany. Though 
the United States have not engaged in nor are going 
to engage in the propagandism of democratic princi- 
ples, yet certainly every person may indulge the hope 
that all mankind, and especially our German coun- 
trymen,may yet participate in the enjoyment of frees 
adiministrationand political guaranties. How would 
the ratification of such a treaty however accord with 
such a wish, the open object of which treaty here is 
to oppress and compel a part of Germany to suc- 
cumb to the Prussian influence. 


The Zollverein, whose creation was first suggested 
by the late Hessian counsellor Hoffman, had at first 
but simply a financial purpose in view for its forma- 
tion. Because, as almost every little state in Ger- 
many had its own lines of customs, the imposts yield- 
ed them each respectively, in consequence of the 
great expense of their administration and watching, 
but little income or even none atall. The states 
now belonging to the union had lines amounting to 
about 2,400 German miles to guard. The cost of 


it be justified, and its tendency too is as far as possi- 


true.) If it were Prussia or any other of the prin- 
|ces, which were interesied for the proper unity of 
| Germany, there would not be so ready a comphiance 
| with Russia. But Prussia knows her own peculiar 
interests, as she assumes by this the position of a 
protector over the rest of the states, and in this men- 
|ner extends over them her political influence more 
‘and more. But the consequence is, that the Prussian 
| king must become in fact (though not bearing the ti- 
| tle) ‘autocrat of all the Germans,” and that Meck- 
|Jenburg, the Hansetowns, Hanover, Oldenburg, must 
_accede to the customs union, so that it will embrace 
the whole of Germany, with the exception only of 
the Austrian states. For this object Prussia plies all 
|her wires, for this object was the Zollverein treaty 
| with the United States entered upon, and for this 
‘object has the king of late made an express visit to 
|Denmark. It is known to you that the throne of 
_ Denmark being without any direct male heir, must 
fall to the prince of Hesse, who has married the 
, daughter of the emperor Nicholas, and Holstein and 
'Sleswick to the duke of Augustenburg. They are 
now endeavoring at Copenhagen for such a conjunc. 
| ture to keep Sleswick at least attached to Denmark; 
and Prussia has guarantied this on condition that 
| Denmark to the extent of the grand-dukedoms of 
Holstein and Lunenburg shall accede to the Zollve- 
rein. ‘This was the object of the king’s visit to Co- 
_penhagen. If this succeeds, then Hamburg is whol- 
_ly shut out, and possession is gained of the harbor of 
Altona, and consequently of the Elbe. He is ge- 
termined, you see, to have the north-sea by hook or 
crook, by fair or by foul. 


j 

This all has a fine color and were quite desirable 
were it possible to rely upon the honesty of Prussia; 
the fox however has been along time out of his 
hole. Itis evident to every one here in Germany, 
that Prussia in urging the extension of the customs 
union, has not the promotion of the material inter- 
ests of Germany at heart, but that her main object 
is to apply it to the furtherance of the political sys- 
tem of her own cabinet. Russia and Prussia, that 
is, the kings, and not the people, although there may 
(be an occasional disagreement from time to time 
between them, have but one main principle in view, 





) Sh: jot. Neither in the view of | and for it they will gohand in hand to any extent; and 
| material interests nor of justice can a ratification of | this is, to put down and suppress all liberal tenden- 


cy and feeling. The people must exist for the rulers, 
and not the rulers for the people; Russia has the 


means of effectuating this system by her open power, 
and Prussia must attain it through the seduction of 
indirect means. The incessant suppressions of the 
press, the repeated banishments of men respected 
throughout the world, the interdiction of public as- 
semblages, the increasing and organized system of 
espionage and denunciation, al] show but too plainly 
the character and tendency of the king. Many of 
your readers probably will say, “‘we grant you all 
this, but what has it todo with the treaty?” But 
were those readers here on the spot, they would be 
able to answer for themselves, ‘Jt is Prussia herself, 
which is the Zollverein; the other states count no- 
thing, and where their views are even different from 
those of Prussia they yet prefer to yield rather than 
undergo the displeasure of Prussia. It would be a very 
different thing 1f Austria were also concered in the 
customs-union, as tien the overweight of Prussia 
would be balanced and other views would arise; the 
two states would be at their chess, and the voice of 
the smaller states would stand a fairer opportunity 








guarding, &c. each mile was estimated at 2,000 rix 


for fairer play in their game. it would then be a 
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German, and not merely a Prussian Zollverein.— 
That this has been long perceived in the higher cir-, 
cles, is proved by theexpression of one of the state 
ministers in the Zollverein. Discussing with him 
the policy of Austria’s acceding to the union, he 
asked me simply, ‘Do you believe, sir, that Prussia 
really desires the accession of Austria, or that Aus- 
tria herself is desirous of it?” And for this very rea- 
son is Prussia opposed to imposts for protection.— 
Were Prussia ta levy upon cotton goods as proposed 

by her industrials and in the WurtemUurg chamber, 
then the Austrian system would be more closely ap- 

proximated, and the way for her accession be facili- 

tated, but this is not the design of the Prussian go- 
vernment, nor of the Austrian. In order to suppress 

the embers of liberty in the smaller and freer states, 

dissimulation and delusion form the order of the day. 

] can but repeat, though I have become an Ameri- 

can citizen, the interest of Germany too is at my 

heart, and nothing can please me more than to be- 
hold two people mutually respecting each other, 

binding themselves and their interest in more amica- 
ble intercourse by any commercial treaty. But I 
can only repeat that such a -treaty as that, with its 
conditions for excluding and for compulsion, must | 
only produce results unfortunate and diametrically 
opposite to its American design. The Hansetowns 
would cease to be free German ports, the dependents 
of the Zollverein would return tous but cold thanks, 
the Prussian commercial officials would be pushed 
forward into them, and at the same time we would | 
discover erected there a political quarantine, a fron- 





tier line of interdiction for mind and thought and opi- 
nion, and the slightest piece of paper coming from | 
America would undergo the same revision as the | 
cotton bale. It is too, | must repeat it, as unjust,as_ 
it is impolitic, and undemocratic, to make exclusive | 
concessions for the Zollverein which are refused to | 
the other German states. 

Why it would be unjust, [have shown. It would | 


be impolitic, because the northern states not attach- | 


! 


ed to the Zollverein and counting 3,000,000 people, : 
for the most part prosperous, consume more than | 
double the same number of people in the Zollverein. | 
The annual consumption in those states (which too 

raise no tobacco) is estimated at 60,000 certners, the | 
duty on which, at ils maximum average, is at 50' 
cents per centner, making a sum of $30,000. Were | 
the treaty to be ratified and these states then com. | 
pelled, in order to escape ruin, to accede to the Zoll- | 
verein, the duty would amount then, in pursuance of | 
the treaty, to 4 thalers or $2.70, and this in the 60 
000 centners makes $142,000; or $112,000 more tha 
at present. 


The consumption of American tobacco in the Zoll- | 


”| 


that treaty, needs no farther exposition. I then again 
ask my American fellow citizens: 

“Willa treaty with such a government be a suc- 
cessful one, and will it be an honorable one?” 

When by it we shall have constrained the coast 
states and free Hansetowns to throw themselves into 
the arms of the Zollverein,(Prussia)and when from it, 
intellectual despotism shall have been expanded over 
all Germany, then must history add, ‘‘alas! this has 
Prussia been able to accomplish only through the aid of 
the free Americans. 


Antwerp, July 29, 1845. 

Joseph R. Candler, Esq.—Dear sir: It 1s now cer- 
tain that the tour of Queen Victoria is not altogether 
one of pleasure; but will be connected with very im- 
portant Pranic considerations. The queen and her 
suite will, in a measure be the masters of ceremonies; 
they will direct the attention of the public to another 
quarter, while Prince Metternich, the King of Prus- 
sia, the smaller German princes, and the deputies or 
ambassadors from France, will have full time and 
leisure to transact diplomatic business with the 
queen’s minister. Prince Albert will be a mere fi- 
gurant; the Emperor of Russia ‘‘if the health of the 
empress should require, and the state of Russia per- 
mit it,’ will also be on the Rhine—especially if the 
grand duke, who is now in Constantinople, should be 
unsuccessful in his attempt to induce the divan to en- 
force the strict principle of neutrality in the moun- 
tains bordering on the Caucasas. 

I wrote you in my last, that great preparations 
were making at Stolzenfels. an old castle on the Rhine 
belonging to the King of Prussia, and at Johannesberg, 
the modern castle belonging to Prince Metternich, 





which is even more famous from the excellent qual- 
ities of hock growing around, than from its illustri- 
ous possessor. The programme of the festival has 
not yet appeared; but it will neither be as brilliant nor | 
as magnificent as that of the Chateau of Eu. Ger-' 


Great Britain. The time for subsidies has passed, 


and as to any other assistance from England, the idea | 
The wars of the continent were | 


is preposterous. 
carried on for the benefit of England, hence her sub- 
sidies were paid to her own cause and not to that of 


Germany. No power on the continent of Europe is | 


now able for six months to carry on a mere war of: 
cabinet; and no other war but such an one is sure of | 
the active assistance of England. Itis absurd to | 
suppose that England will ever seriously contemplate | 
the welfare of her continental! neighbors, and sacri-| 


perity. lence the hue and cry of all the continen-' 
tal nations that England aims at their subjugation, | 


te 


England. The danger, consequently, 
that quarter; it is in Egniand and her Colonies 
which compress the industry of the Germans and 
prevent its products from being introduced into fo, 
reign markets. So reason the press and and Jabor. 
ing classes of Germany; but the government of Prus. 
sia does not wish to have the appearance of Oppos. 
ing England in any respect, and, what is more it 
does not wish the laboring classes to become inde. 
pendent in their circumstances, as this would ineyj. 
tably give them the power of changing their form of 
government. [ know that you and your readers wij} 
consider this argument too absurd, too low-minded 

and too ridiculous, to be used as a baisis of opera. 
tion by any administration; yet can I assure you that 
one of cabinet ministers of Prussia recently declared 
that he did not wish to see rich manefacturers ang 
overgrown cotton lords in the king’s dominons: 
that wealth is power, and that that class ought 
not to rule. ‘But,” observed a manufacturer, «jf 
wealth is power you must desire to see that his ma. 
jesty’ subjects become rich, for it is only in propor. 
tion to their wealth that they contribute to the ex. 
penses of the state. Besides it will be easy for any 
government to find a counterpoise against the wealth 
of the manufacturers by increasing the comforts, jn. 
dependence, and thereby, the influence of the labor. 
ing classes.” 


Now the fact is that Prussia has, through the Zoll. 
verein, given to all Germany an industrial ilirection, 
and that Germany must either continue on that road 
or dissolve the league. This opinion is now already 
plainly expressed by all the leading journals in the 
south of Germany; and as the period for which the 
league was formed is drawing to a close, and the 
question must be debated in the chambers, whether 
it snall be renewed for another period of ten years, 
Prussia, which has always been for a moderate ta- 
riff—principally not to offend and destroy the good 
understanding with England, is obliged to act. She 


seen hte 


is no longer in 


imany has no direct interest to seek the alliance of has the choice between England and the Zollverein; 


for it is impossible any long to unite these two coun- 
tries in their industrial and commercial pursuits.— 
The southern states of Germany, Bavaria, +/urtem- 
berg, Baden, and at present also Thuringen, Saxony, 
and the Prussian provinces on the Rhine themselves 
are for an additional duty on English twists, Englisn 
cotton goods, English linens, English woollens, and 
English iron, and the industrials of Berlin have pro- 
nounced themselves in the same sense at their recent 
deliberations, of which in my last I furnished you a 
pretty extensive extract. Addresses from the differ- 


f fice to them even the smallest proportion of her pros- | ent commercial! and industrial towns, are daily sub- 


mitted to the king, who cannot but feel the incon- 
venience of these proceedings just at the time that 


verein, deducting the varieties not imported fromm fhe | and the concessions that England is repeadly called the Queen of Great Britain proposes to visit Ger- 


United States, has been 180,000 centners; the reduc-! on to make in order to regain their confidence.—| many. 


But kings and queens have ceased to be an 


tion for the tobacco then would be $180,000, from Germany” says the English press, “‘is fast follow-| object of attraction or respectful curiosity to the 
which must be deducted the $112,000 more, which | ing into the footsteps of France, in her reasonable| people. They only remind them of the burthens 
as above observed, we will then have to pay; there | opposition to every thing English; and in giving full they inflict upon them, and of their little practical 
remaining then as a compensation in favor of tobac- | vent to the national jealousies of her people.” But! advantage to the common welfare. The prospect 
co the mighty sum of $68,000, not a 4 of a cent per | the truth is, there is no such national vain glorious| of the visit of the queen tothe Rhine, has till now 
pound, how 1s it possible that any considerable in- | jealousy; but an ardent desire, as the German press | produced no other consequence than petitions from 
crease in the consumption of American tobaceo can | announces, of imitating a people who have so many! the principal cities, along its course to increase the 


be expected in the Zollverein, and what security 
whatever have we that Prussia, should she find it to 
her purpose, when she has once attained her real | 
object, will not impose a future heavier duty upon it. | 
Yes; that she has this object in view is shown and 
may be perceived by the assurances which were 
made to the tobacco-growing Baden; our tobacco 





planters then need promise themselves no advanta- | threatens to become very serious, inasmuch as it acts) Her visit to Germany will make 


moral properties in common with themselves; and a 


firm resolve to merit the respect of their masters in! 
the arts of civilization. The Germans havea very | 
high regard for English precedencies, and it is pre- 
cisely on this account that they wish to attain the, 
same degree of commercial and manufacturing in- | 


dustry. This emulation on the prrt of the Germans. 


duty on English manufactures, and prevent the Ger- 
man laborers from starving. There is no doubt, 2 
certain class of public functionaries, soldiers, and 
other menials dependent on the crown who will re- 
ceive Victoriaras they are officially directed; but if 
the queen and her consort hope fora cordial recep 
tion by the people, they will be sadly disappointed. 
the people twice as 


ges whatever from this treaty, and our navigating | as a stimulus to labor and national enterprize, sup- | suspicious and watchful as before, and in the same 


interests on the other hand nothing but grievous and | 
open injury. We used to make better use of our ships | 
and have cominitted a great portion of our freight- 
age to German vessels, and yet this in such a man- 
ner however, that it still depends upon ourselves to 
transier it al any moment if we so wish, back to our- 
selves; but very diflerent will it be if by con- 
cluding the treaty we effect toe object of Prussia of 
forcing the Hansetowns into subjection to her Zoll- 
verein. On this event there will be enacted a Zoll- 
verein navigation act, to make nominally no differ- 
ence in the duty, but yet to insure ty every ship of 
ihe Zuliverein coming inte the Zoilverein from a 
European port, a premiuin;- 5 per cent. is spoken 
of,—and thus it would be impossibie ior our ships to 
Compete at all with (heir own; nor could we at all 
complain, for an equality of duties dees not at ali 
preciude ibe imparting ol a premium; nor could we 
complain of such @ measure as being aimed against 
ourselves, as the premiuin will be given to all ships 
of the Zollverein coming with a cargo from any 
other continent. We would then too late repent at 
having ourselves shut up for us forever the German 
barbors. How undemocratic it would be to stiil 
further strengthen the already preponderating and 
absolute tendency of the government of Prussia at 
the cost of the people of Germany, by confirming 





ported im part, even by British capital. Let us| 
protect our industry—especially our cotton industry, | 
let us establish a direct trade with the United States, 
and Brazil,and instead of British goods, British ca- | 
pital (taxed at home) wil! flow into our country, and | 
our starving weavers and spinners will find employ- 
ment. It is in vain for British diplomatists and com: | 
mercial agents, in Germany to deter the German | 
people from their purpose. 
are slow in adopting resolutions; but firm and unre. | 
mitting in their exertions to carry them into effect. | 


In vain do British emissaries point to the fact that, 
there is very little disposition in Germany to exclude | fer his 
the products of French industry froin their markets. | Louis Philippe and the Duke of Orleans; or alter 


fie answer is.—Coltton and iron are the two most 


impo:tant branches of industry; they have .made | 


England what she is, and as long as England mo- 
nopolizes these two branches, she will be mistress of 
the world. France, they continue is not, properly 
speaking, a manufacturing country, especially in 
those brancees in which Germany is now developing 
so much activity, and is not likely therefore to in- 
terfere with the industrial progress of the league.— 
Mhe state of Europe is now no longer what it was. 
Germany has nothing to fear from the French love 
of conquest; she is strong enough and. sufficiently 
united to defend ourself without the assistance of 


They are a people who! 





ratio increase their demands on the government. 
The King of Prussia, pressed on all sides, and 
knowing that without the Zollverein the influence 
power and importance of his kingdom are inevitably 
destroyed, and his foreign diplomacy checked 1n 
every quarter, has resolved on a stratagem, so often 
resorted to by kings, and of which Louis Philippe 
has furnished a numer of brilliant instances. Be- 
tween the King of Prussia and the heir of the 
throne tae Prince of Prussia (the king being child- 
less) there is now raging a violent family feud, (0 
the same kind as that which was permitted to be 
spuken of in the French press as existing between 
death between Louis Philippe and the Prince z 
Jomville)—a circumstance which never fails to bear 
the opposition to the present rujer by the hope, 
tached to his successor. The masses seldom (al! 
be duped in this manner, and the few who pert 
the drift are essentially made harmless. Well, | ‘ 
Prince of Prussia has become an out and out hig 
tariff man, and has written the following reply be a 
petition of the chamber of commerce of the manu 
facturing town of Krelfeld: Hut 
‘*In reply to the notification ( Eingabe ) of thec ake 
ber of commerce of Krelfeld, of the 25th ult., I cas 
pleasure to inform you that I wholly share the vie 
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hich are more particularly developed in their peti- 
addressed to the king of the 20th ult., of which 
ceived @ copy, and so far anticipated your wishes 
jous to my departure from Berlin, to take oc- 
jsion to pronounce myself in favor of a more pro 
Lative tariff, such as the industrials lately assembled 
| Berlin, demanded of the goverfment of his ma- 
vv, Wiesbaden, 10th July, 1845. 
(Signed) Prince or Prussia.” 
Afier this declaration in writing which has been 
plished in all the German papers, it is hardly to 
»upposed that the Prince of Prussia will be the 
st person to wait on Prince Albert after his arri- 
jin Germany. The king on the other hand, is 
as much opposed to an increase in the rate of 
ties; and he therefore will do the honors of the 
2. This is'what may be called the division of la- 
xin a higher sphere. In politics these two august 
mnages are again playing opposite parts; but it is 
ie king who sides or is believed to side with the 
pular party; while the Prince of Prussia is known 
» be a warm partizan of the privileged orders.— 
low just see how by these mancuvres the whole 
jlities of Prussia are dovetailed by king and prince. 
(the people want liberal institutions, abolition of 
censorship of the press, representative chambers 
yd the like, the king sympathises with the people; 
owing to family dissensions is obliged to procras- 
te; if the people want bread, that is if the Siles- 
» Saxon or Westphalian weavers and spinners have 
thing to do, the prince is willing to feed them, but 
unfortunately prevented by the king. Thus he- 
een hope deferred, and hopes not realized the peo- 
pare accustomed to patience, forbearance, and 
ryother virtue becoming dutiful subjects. 
* + Sd * *¥ * 
Austria, who has been refused admission into the 
jliverein, has a natural interest to sever it and to 
fer to the southern German states a portion of the 
vant trade, and the port of Trieste, for their trans- 
llantic commerce. A vast quantity of cotton man- 
actured in the southern states of Germany, is al- 
mdy imported direct from the United States by the 
my of Trieste, and when the Wurtembergian, Ty- 
ian, and Milanese railroads will be completed, 
is road of the Germano-American trade will be 
| more frequented. Austria therefore Joses no 
ine Or Opportunity to convince the southern states 
Germany, that it is their interest to form a sepa- 
le southern leagne, and to dissolve the present 
bilverein which has neither the power nor the dis- 
ition to protect them and their industry. 


ln consequence of these intrigues and the growing 
mpopularity of Prussia, the commissioners of the 
wuhern states of Germany at the congress of the 
ilerein, now sitting at Carlsruhe, have commenc- 





iby using very bold and very decisive language.— 
ity hold, to be sure, their sessions with closed doors, 
dvery little of it transpires through the press; but | 
predilection of the majority of its members in 
tir of America isso strong that a commercial 
ent of the United States would, I feel certain, re- 
hire but little tact to learn all that may be interest. 
Msloour government. At first the Prussian dele- 
le or commissioner, Mr. Von Pochhammer, de-| 
Mted himse!f instructed by his government lo vote} 
“ah increase of one rix dollar in the duty on Bri- 
“i lwist, to counteract, the, for Germany, perni- 
ne influence of the late abolition of the duty on 
. Nin England. With this proposition, however, 
‘ommissioners of Wurtemberg, Baden, and Ba. 
Mla did not declare themselves satisfied. They’ 
” as far as an increase of the duty of one hun- 
Ved a cent. of the present rate. Whe Prussian 
bl ‘ssloner was instructed to go as high as 33 vix | 
buble er wl, (the present duty on single and 
na, readed being 2 rix doilars;) but when the 
a sloners declared themselves still satished, he 
“ Need that he would write for further instruc- 
| ch bay he has done, and in consequence of 
‘ tary had the pleasure to announce that Prussia 
,* yet pronounced her ultimatum.” 
ee the Germans now certain that the treats 
fen the Zollverein aud the United States is to be 








. oe ‘Oe senate, they would, as I took ocea- 
lions agar before, go much farther in their ex 
"5 .* Great Britain. And this is properly the | 
the _Which that treaty ought to be viewed. Not 
maaan t® iiate advantages—but by its ullimate 
haies nOon it ought Lo be judged in the United 
Noy) of r ee will do nothing to urge the ralifica- 
tes, 6 lat treaty, uot she; but the smaller German 
Rillione ePrtsing, together, a population of twelve | 
hited a” most aixtous for a direct (rade with the 
ie Rhin fa Of the Prussian provinces, those of 
it ® and Westphalia are the only ones in favor 
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rite hastly on this subject, with which I 
e tulerably well acquainted, but with a 
sire to spread correct information in re- 


| Cotton yarn, single 
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gard to things to which very little attention has been 
paid in the United States. {[t is the interest and the 
disposition of all the states of the continent to enler 
into friendly commercial relations with our country, 
and if we cannot meet them half way, we ought, at 
least, to acknowledge the civility. A treaty with 
the central power of Europe, as the English press is 
pleased to call the states of the German Zollverein 
might smooth the way to a commercial treaty be. 
tween England and the United States, especially now 
when Brazil has put a differential duty of 20 per ct. 
ad valorem on all articles of British manufacture. 

You have, of course heard, and I have written you 
on the horrible state of destitution of the population 
of the manufacturing districts of Germany. In Si- 
lesia the famine of the weavers led to a revolt, which 
was only put down by a strong military force, not 
without bloodshed. The weavers have been severe- 
ly punished, flogged, imprisoned; but public opinion 
has since been setting in so strong in favor of mercy 
that the king has been induced to pardon a very con- 
siderable number. Since then another riot broke out 
in Westphalia among the workmen on the railroad, 
which also. required the armed interference of the 
troops. The military in many instances refused to 
fire, and at Breslaw the soldiers suffered the mob to 
take possession of their cannon without opposition. 
All this shows that the desolation has reached a point 
at which it excites pity, and that absolute force can 
no longer prevail against it. The pecuniary relief 
has met with no better results. Although the king 
himself set the example, and although many of the 
first names of the country were heading the sub- 
scription, yet it was soon perceived that the condi- 
tion of the laboring classes in Germany is not per- 
manently to be improved by mere charitable dona- 
tions. An union for the relief of the laboring classes 
by moral means was formed; but the government 
dreading the political, and especially communist 
doctrines of its members, again closed it. One of the 
first German manufacturers of Westphalia has now 
shown that the only means of preventing the spread- 
ing pauperism—of disaffection, and revolutionary 
doctrines consists in occupying the labouring classes 
and in providing for their comfort. For this purpose 
it is absolutely necessary to tax British goods and to 
encourage German manufactures. He has worked 
out his plan and submitted a manuscript copy of it 
to the ~ ss of Prussia, with but indifferent success. 
He has now submitted it to the commissioners of the 
Zollverein at Carlsruhe, and it has produced an im- 
mense sensation. With the exception of the sea- 
ports, there is throughout Germany an universal de- 
mand for the expulsion of British manufactures, and 
for the encouragement of every species of national 
industry. If but three fifths of the sum now paid in 
Germany for foreign manufactures were detained at 
home as wages for German laborers, pauperism in 
the manufacturing districts would cease, and agri- 
cultural labor be better rewarded. 

Thé composition of the four principal colonial ar- 
ticles, coffee, rice, sugar, and tobac::o is in the Ger- 
man Zollverein as follows: 


\ 





ta- 


riff, p. ewt. 
evenue 

Value of the 
articles, 

without duly 


Ls 
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- R.D. R. D. 
4,709,471 13.041,612 
77.200 =: 1,508,800 
1.398.832 2,034,664 
343 937 781,657 
5,635,665 11,271,330 
23,000 32,600 


Imports, per 
cwt 
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Rix 
724,534 
188 600 
Tobacco 254,333 

do. manuf. 2],267 
Sugar,(Mus) 1,127,133 


Coffee 
Rice 
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Do. bleached & dyed 

Thread 

Packing linen and 
sail cloth 

Raw (undressed) 
linen 

Dyed and bleached 
linen 

Ribbons, 
&e. 

Thread lace 

Silk, dyed 

Silk goods 

Half silk do. 

Single and . double 
woolen yarn 

Three and more 
worsted _ 

Woollen goods 

Carpets 


344.080 
452,400 


cambric, 


2,100 
2,653 
2,140 


27,500 


7,133 8 
34,200 30 
377-20 


602,069 38,101,853 


The revenue derived from these importations con- 
sists of 3,109,921 rix dollars, or about ten per cent. 
ad valorem. It is very evident therefore that in the 
tariff of the German tariff league there is much 
room for improvement without destroying the reve- 
nue, by diminishing the duty on produce and increas- 
ing it on merchandize, after the manner of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel. The great difficulty in a proper legisla- 
tion on the subject consists in making the learned 
men of England comprehend practical good sense, 
by causing them to surrender old vitiated theories. 
But those men know that once yielding to what they 
are pleased to call “popular notions,” they are ine- 
vitably doomed to follow instead of leading, and that 
the industrial development of Germany is, in the end, 
just as sure to revolutionize Germany by degrees, as 
if she had passed through the reign of terror or ‘‘the 
three glorious days.” 


5 3G6,666 
1,605,000 


2,200,000 
606,333 


6,840,000 
37,667 


h.. 


Sum total 





RELATIONS WITH VENEZUELA. 

Ata very late hour last evening, we received our 
files of the ‘‘Liberal,’’ published in Caraccas. In the 
number of the 19th ult. we find a masterly and states- 
manlike communication from the hon. Vespasian El- 
lis, our late charge d@affaires at the government of 
Venezuela, in reference to the ruinous duties imposed 
by that government upon the products of the United 
States, in contravention to existing treaties, and tend- 
ing to check all profitable connection in trade be- 
tween the two countries. We give a few extracts, 
translated from the editorial remarks of the Liberal, 
which paper is, we believe, now recognised as the 
government organ: 

‘The communication made on the 14th July, by 
the hon. Vespasian Ellis to the hon. Juan Maurique, 
secretary of foreign affairs, on the subject of the re- 
duction of the present injurious import duties on 
flour and other articles from the United States, will 
be found below. We have previously given our aid 
to this just demand, because we have fonnd in its 
concession great benefits derivable to the true inter- 
este, of Venezuela. It becomes us, in considering 
those interests, to foster, by every means in our pow- 
er, the trade with the United States, for very many 
reasons, among which we would urge the follow- 
ing: 

‘*That country affords us one of the best and prin- 
cipal markets for the import and consumption of our 
coffee, and if this great consumer of this product 
should in any way be driven by our heavy duties to 
diminish or withdraw its demand, we would suffer 
not only in the decreased cultivation of the staple, 





do. relined 2,800 
2,323 667 
Thus the value of but four articles of consumption 
imported into Germany is equal to 23 miilions 671, 
681 rix. with a duty of neariy 50 per cent. ad valo- 
rem! How much room is there yet for improvement, 
for diminishing the duty on articles of consumption, 
and imereasing it, after the example of England, on 
manufactured goods. 





Sum total 12,493,305 








Imports of four principal articles of manufactures. 
Present Value of the 
tariff, mdze., with- 
per cwl. out duty. 
Riz Dols. Rix Dols. 


Names of the 
articles. 


Import io 
cwt.* 


and double thread 453,567 2 
Do. three and more 
colored 
Cotton goods 
Linen yarn 


15,152,222 


296,167 
1,940 267 
982 667 


5,923 
11,413 
29,430 1 


8 
30 
—6 





*The tartl on the German Zollverein is by weight, 
and not ad valorem. 


28,671,681 | 


but also in the diminished amount of duties levied on 
the American staples now imported in return. So 
i closely and effectually does the coffee of Brazil now 
conupete with our own in all the commercial ports of 
the United States, that unless our government apples 
itself quickly, with wisdom and steadiness of pur- 
pose, to remedy the present evil, we shall irrevoca- 
bly lose our trade with that country, where our cof- 
fee even now but slowly realizes $7 a $7 50 per 
quintal. This 1s mainly on account of that from the 
Brazils selling for much less and becoming daily in 
favor with the consumers, though acknowledged of 
inferior quality to our own. This difference in price 
being caused by the high rates of duties.which we 
impose on the products of the United States, 1s ex- 
actly calculated to impair our business relations and 
drive away the commerce existing between that 
country and our own. Under such circumstances it 
is Strange that the executive has not previously agi- 
pew in the congress of the country this question of 
a reduction of the present tariff, of such and so great 
moment to the agricultural interests of the country.’’ 

Notes. The above is not a continuous transiation 
of the article, but will serve to shew its general tone. 

U. S. Gazette. 
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Business Review. ‘*The summer is over and gone,” 
and fall business commences. The Bostonians, New 
Yorkers, Philadelphians, and Baltimoreans, are now 
parading their most inviting materials wherewith to 
catch customers, and the business places really look like 
business. Country merchants are “looking round,”— 
to see where they can be best served for their mone y.— 
The avenues from the interior have been crowded with 
passengers—the hotels are row overflowing with lodg- 
ers—the boarding houses in some places are crammed, 
and the railroads, canals, and waggons, begin to groan 
under the weight of merchandise ‘for distribution,’’ to 
use @ printers phrase, 


Money Marxers. We have strangely contradictory 
accounts this week: Sorne papers say that money in 
New York: is to be had now at5 a5} percent. Whilst 
other, and we suspect more reliable statements, from both 
Boston and New York, say, that there isa ready de- 
mand for all thatis to spare at legal interest, Exchange 
on London is fully 10}, and specie to some amount is go 
ing out in that direction. 

here hasbeen some disaffection expressed at orders 
from government for the shipment of soine half a _ mil- 
lion or more of specie from the Atlantic to New Or- 
leans, for public use. I: would not be complained of, if 
there appeared any necessity for such a movement, 
which it is said there is not. The New Orleans bank 
statements show an increase uf more than two mi!lions 
of specie in vault since their previous report. Govern- 
inent,;by drawing bills, could avail of at least that 
amount—to say nothing of the some millions of their 
own deposites there, without being at the risk and ex- 
pense of shipping itround from the Atlantic, to which 
it will have soon to find its way back in order to keep 
the money market equalized. 


CommERcrAL. Susquehannah Tide Water canal trade. 
Receipts for tolls this season to the 16th ult. $53,338 88 
To the same period last year they were 51,321 63 








Increase $ 2,017 25 

The increase in the descending trade, so far, has been 

$3,154 44; while the ascending trade has fallen off $1,- 

Hye lena the nett aggregate, a8 above stated, $2,- 
a. 


Importation of Texas cattle.—We learn from a state- 
ment in the Planter’s Banner; obtained from the collec- 
tor of the port of Franklin, that.1,299 head of Texas 
cattle were imported from ‘Texas into the district of 
near Louisiana, from the Ist April to the 30th June 
ast. 
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Emigrants. Within the last two days four shipsfrom} would concentrate, as the Wallawalla Indians i . 
Europe have arrived with emigrants, viz: Bremen barque} apprehended would be trouplesome. The emigrare® 


Sophie, from Bremen, with 124; ship Columbia, from} were in good health and fine spirits. There arriya| W 
ag 


Rotterdam, 100; ship Scotia, from Liverpool, 72; and} anxiously looked for in Oregon, where every pre 
Bremen barque, Theodure Horner, froin Bremen 162—| tion was making for their reception. Crops look . ery 
in all 448. [Bult. Amer. aneneitions were in good spirits. Some talked of ani,’ 

7 ependent government. ” 
é FLORIDA. The Charleston Mercury of the 25th, says: Me Snively brought in many letters from set; 

We perceive that our young s’ster of the Peninsula, is} Wn their way they fell in with a party return; 
already in a peck of troubles, from which we despair of! Galifornia. and they arrived at Inde ie he Gh 
delivering her. Tho constitution of Florida provided | together. That patty brings no later intellinnge ne 
that on her admission into the Union, writs of election| than we had tl time since GENCE thence, 
should be forthwith issued by the governor for the choice 
of a legislature, &c., and that the body should convene} Prussian wHaLers, The Prussian barque Rica fro 
in a specified time. Allthis has been in its. order. But| Wolgasi, Prussia, arrived at New Bedford to obtaj) off 
the constitution also provided that a _genéral election fer | cers, and the complete fittinz for the whale fishery j, 1; 
the legislature, &c., should be held in October of every | Ladian Ocean, and on the N. W. Coast’ of America 
year. Now the legislature recently elected, adjourned | This is the second Prussian vessel that has gone 19 \,y 
over to the time fixed for the regular atinual session, Bedford to procure American whalemen, and the prope 
thus giving to themselves by their own vote, the charac-| equipments for a long voyage. A large and extensively 
tpt of a legislature elected in October. ‘The propriety of fitted-out Prussian ship sailed from there last spring. 
oer Ben eget Seer acetrng ag te Ratxoun, frm Cnciana (W, Baxter ok, 
fundamerital law. If they do.s0, there is likely-to betwo | ayusc' Chie erat arid Cheats aes, the “distance be. 
legislatures in session at the same time, each claiming,to} the 20th inst by daylight use 
be the proper state authorities. This looks equally.— F — 

vreover, at the recent session, a caucus, composed.of} Sr. Dominco. Captain Owens, of the brig W,| 
less than half the democratic members of the legisla- | cott, which left Gonavies, August 12th, reports a'| quiet, 
ture, met.and nominated M>:. Brockenborough as the ; ; ay 
democratic candidate for congress. Both the manner| Scuenscrapy, N. Y. Population according to the cc. 
of the nommation and the candidate are-the subject | $¥9 Just taken, 6,566, being 228 less than in 1440, 


of censure, anda nominating convention is loudly calle), g 
: ay GY STEAMBOAT pisasTERS. ‘Three or four only we; 
. $ . ere 
ed for. It is a pity there had not been more discretion reported last week. ‘he most serious was thal of ti 


and moderation among the leading men. They liave| Kong. y ~ are Mt OF t 
: ‘pe : ,upon Lake Erie, sunk by coming in collision w; 
begun with a most unpromising ketile of fish.” the London, ‘That two sach ‘ecat on the face of te 
Guano my Froriva. The St. Augustine flerald states | lake, with sea room enough, in sight of each other {o; 
that the real guano can be procured in Florida, om the | five hours before, could not pass each other, argues cy. 
Pelican Islands, of which there are a number in the} Pability of flagrant character somewhere.  ‘T'ne Kent 
Tomoco river. It says it is the real. grit, and that there | 294 her cargo went to the bottom and ten lives were si. 
are large deposits of it. We shail have squadrons of | ificed. ‘These two boats heretofore ran between Butiay 
British ships after it, no doubt. and Detroit, on the Canada side of the lake. 


The Cleveland Herald, recording the tragedy, adds:— 
“While we are on the subject we must say a word about 
American boats. ‘I'he otber day the “Oregon” touciied 


} 
LOTS, = 
from 


88our) 


Horse Ractne. The'owner of Peytona, Mr. Kirkman, 
has published a challenge to the owner of Fashion, for 
One more contest between the North and the South, 


the pier and was off on a brag trip. A spirit of rivals; 
which shall be considered the better mare, and as a final | Mea, 
teh an dined edited ’ has sprung up between the Upper Lake boats—pariici. 


pronship of the turf. $10,000 aside is| jarly the mammoths—as to which carries “the broom." 
proposed, half forfeit. He wishes to bet his own money, Every week we see recorded, “the quickest trip yel,” and 
a ie seated woe “4 proposed for a larger sum.| we fear'before we see the ead of this racing—(or it js 
Reforcin pigiestl geet, pe i | the Unie operee- running against time)—a dreadful disaster will starile ine 
s 3) may as well State the | public and hundreds of citizens be plunged in grief. We 

fact that at the last contest. between the above horses, say then to the officers of our “‘fluating palaces,” sivp 
jo era was seriously injured by the falling of the | where you are in this dangerous rivalry, before an awiul 
stand at Camden race-course, N.J., and the widow of shipwreck robs youof your well earned popularity aid 








Creole corn.—The N. Orleans Bulletin mentions the 
atrival th: re a few days ago of a consignment of Creole 
corn, from Red river. Hitherto the region of country 
about Red river has not raised enough of corn for its 
own consumption; and the practice has been to import 
the article to a large amount every year. This change 
is the resule of the improved system of agriculture which 
has been lately adopted in that section of country. 


f Frovs. Purchases tor the English market has had 
some effect on prices. 4 50 to 4 624 for Genessce, Ohio, 
and Michivan, and 4 624 to 4 75 for Balumore, are now 
the New York quotations. Philadelphia prices, about 
6 cents jess. 


Anti RENT Diericunrres In New York. Affairs look 
ugly in that direction. Armed posses continue to make 
arrests. Nearly one hundred prisoners have been 
broughtin. The developements made in their exami- 
nation are exceedingly unpleasant. It is feared that the 
organized tribes which disgrace the Aboriginal costume, 
are far from being subdued by any meastires yet resort- 
ed to by New York authorities. Gov. Wright,and the 
attorney generalot New York have been in the vicinity. 
But we see nothing eminating from their authority, to- 
wards suppressing the disturbance, except a reward of 
$500 offered by the governor, for the apprehension of 
the person supposed to have been the murderer of Steele, 
the sheriff. One statement from the infected district 
says, that the 300 anti-renters have fortified themselvcs 
at Dry Brook, Ulster county, an inaccessable post, and 
have a number of field pieces. Delaware county is not 
the only one now distracted. The Scoharie Pilot extra 
states that there were, on Wednesday afternoon last, 
assembled on Blenheim Heights about 450 armed citt- 
zens, who, wnder their several commanders, spent that 
and the succeeding days in calling at the habita- 
tions of the anti-renters in that county; but no 
one, except women and children, was at home. The 
women, of course, would not tell where their husbands 
had gone, or when. they expected them to return. ‘TThe 
posse, however, succeeded in finding some twenty or 
more persons, whom, on ‘Thursday, they marched to 
Gilboa, where they wil! be examined as to their participa 
tion in the violation of the laws of their country. 

Later—The mail justarrived, bringsus Gov. Wrighv’s 


proclamation, declaring Delaware county in astate of | up the grand tu'al. ‘Tue Picayune says, “‘If the United 


insurrection, and threatening the penalties of the law 
upon the offenders. 


CaLomet, to the amount of 17,000 pounds weight, has 
been prepared and sold within three years by oue house 
in Philadelphia. The U. S Gazette estimates the cost 
to consumers, as at from $50 to $500 per pound, and 
that at least six time that quantity has been sold by other 
houses of the city inthe same time. Whata fearful ag- 
gregate we have of pecuniary cost, by working out this 
sum. 


Mr. Mein, who is said to-have died in consequence of | pritigs dismay and desolation to the hearth stunes ot huis 
|the wounds he there received, have brought actions for dreds of happy families.” 
| damages against the preprietor, in the Circut Court of; — ,, oa) ¥ ' ' 
‘the county of Camden. The trials will probably take | ,, 15¢ Hibernia, on her recent trip from Liverpoo! 
place in November next, and will be looked to with a | Boston, had 95 passengers at 33 guineas each, and 1 
good deal of interest, as involving a question in which our packages of merchan — 
Whole community is concerned. _ ‘The steamboat T'ime returned to St. Louis on the 11!) 
: é inst. from a pleasure wip to the Falls of St. An:hony, 
Insurance:. The New York Insurance Companies! 90 miles up the Mississippi. Tae trip up aud doa 
have generally submitted to insert “ihe war clause” in, was made in 13 days, and the party was compused of 
their policies, since the 18th August. twenty ladies and yeatlemen. 

There have been built at Pittsburg, since the lst of 
January last, twenty five steamboats, with an agzregi'e 
tonnage of 3,215 tons. 

3 An iron steamboat was launched at Boston on Tues 
ay. 


ILiINots crops. A gentleman who is thoroughly-ac- 
quainted wiih Illinois, and has recently passed through 
| the state, says that the crops of corn and wheat, through 
;out, are very good. Some of the corn is eighteen feet 
high. Illionis had never vefure so valuable crops. ‘The seamboat Galena, whilst on her way from Gules 


. 

iN. ¥. Jour. of Com. | na 10 St, Louis last week, struck a rock and suak ia 
Leap. The writer of a letter from Galena, (Ill.) says, | about five feet water. 

he learned from the superintendaat of the United States 

| lead mines at that place, that the amount of lead ship- 

‘ped from that district this year will reach 69.000,000 

pounds. The quantity shipped last year was 43,000,000 

pounds. 





A steamboat three hundred feet in length is abou! © 
be built on Lake Erie. ney 

The Oregon, just built at New York, is ten feotie 
er than the Great Britain, say 340 feet. She is w ™! 
between New York and Providence. , 7 

Tue Massacausetrs. Propeller Packet Ship—de- The steamer Empire is said to consume 500 ¢ et 
scription of which will be found in this number, is to| W20d during a trip to Chicago and back. Roan 
leave Boston on Wednesday last for New York, to take | 902€9 Steamers at that gate, would tram the forests! 
her place in the new line from thence to Liverpool.— | 2€W Settlers. 
Some of our navy officers were to be on board. Ex-| Tae N. Y. Srare Acricunrurat Fam. is to b2 he d 
periments upon her qualities of both sailing and propel- | ti, yearat Utiea. The railroad companies have VY 
ling would make the trip last some days. liberally offered to transport all the stock and imp 


Micmigan Lanp Sates. The Kalamazoo Telegraph ments for the fair free, and to run extra trams for ie 
states that at the present rate of state warrants, (30 cents | Modation of passengers, the fare t be reduced toMy © 
ia the dollar) any one with $15 in his pocket may go to | usual price. 
the land officers’Marshall and secure 40 acres of as fine 
landas isto be found in the Union. 


Tammany Hatt in New York is to be enlarged ne 
proprietors having obtained a long lease ofa Jot of growl 
New Or.eans surrrine. On the 16th there were but } @djoining. 
fourteen steamboats in port, besides the Alabama, char- 
tered for Texas by the governmént. ‘There were nine 
ships in port, all of which are taken up, and nearly all 
are loaded and ready for sea. ‘I‘he number of barques 
was two; one of which had cleared, whiJe the other was 


U. S. Iron war steamer Micaigan. The Oi : 
Gem, gives a description of this new goverumen! oo= 
er, now in that harbour, thus : Care ald 

Three masts, wich square sails forward, and | ae 
afi sails on the after masts. All of the standing "320 


loading. ‘There were two brigs discharging, a he}: ¢ Phe Mia has 

schooner Water Witch just in from Vers Olen oe is of chain. ‘The hull entirely of iron. Se 0" i 
- J"p te? Sg highly finished inclined low pressure ore fe . 6 inchs 
: : . of 115 inches; 9 dec i fee. ) 
States continue to charter asfreely as they have recent- keel, 156 feet 4 inches; length on , 


. ‘beam, 4 
of. . $4 ' t y © 6 . breadth ot be ‘ “a 
ly done, our wharves wili svon be stripped-” es; length over all, 176 feet 6 inches; 12 feet 


feet; extreme breadth, 45 feet; depth of hold, 3 foe 

Orseon Emreration. The Western Expositor, of the | diameter of cylinders, 36 inches; length of stot» 
16th, furnishes agreeable news from the emigrating pa -| diameter of water wheels, 21 feet 8 inches} voF py cou" 
ties. A company that left Oregoa on the 19th of April, dies, 8 teet. ‘The ship and engines were bul and 
on their way in,on the 18th of July, met the advance] tract, by Mr. Samuel Sirackhouse, at f Jer perlvt 
party of emigrants 260 miles this side of Fort Hall, and| launched at Erie, Pa., December 5, 1842. oa ed for 38 
the last of them they met only one days travel from Fort] @Mces have been highly creditable. q She is oh paixhaa 
Laramie. The number of Cattle was immense! The} armament of fourteen guns, viz: Two 63 Ibs, 
nuinber of emigrants 2,375 souls, large and small. They | guns, and tweive 32 !b. carronades. 
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